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FEBRUARY 


¢ FEBRUARY 9 


FEBRUARY 9-15 


¢ FEBRUARY 16-23 
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¢ FEBRUARY 23 


MARCH 2-9 


¢ MARCH 23 


APRIL 6 


APRIL 20 


¢ APRIL 27 


MAY 4-11 
* MAY 4 


February can be a month of rich spiritual experiences for Methodists. The 
program for this month, which marks the beginning of Lent, includes the 
annual observance of the Week of Dedication and preparations for the 
March climax of the nation-wide evangelistic program. 


Race Relations Sunday. This day can be an experience in brotherhood; it 
can also help support education for Negroes. 


Period for retreats (preparation for Week of Evangelism). 


Week of Dedication. This week (which includes Ash Wednesday and the 
beginning of Lent) is set apart for spiritual rededication. The closing 
Sunday, Feb. 23, is the Day of Dedication. Week of Dedication offering 
supports emergency needs in missions and overseas relief and Crusade 
scholarships. (See January Methodist Story.) 


World Day of Prayer, observed by the Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service in co-operation with women of other denominations through 
United Church Women. 


Ten Great Days of Prayer (preparation for Week of Evangelism). 


World Service Sunday. Methodist work in evangelism is described in the 
leaflet for distribution on this Sunday. 


Week of Evangelism. (March 2, Day of Witnessing; calling to continue 
during week; March 9, Victory Sunday.) 


World Service Sunday. The total cause of World Service is subject of the 
Fourth Sunday leaflet. Use of the leaflet will help prepare a church to meet 
its year’s apportionment in full by the end of May. 


Easter 


National Christian College Day. This day, observed interdenominationally, 
has new significance during The Methodist Church’s Emphasis on Christian 
Higher Education. 


World Service Sunday. The World Service leaflet helps Methodists under- 
stand the work of their Board of Lay Activities. 


National Family Week. 


Children’s Day. Set by General Conference as the first Sunday of National 
Family Week. Recommended as a day to call the attention of all church 
members to the work being done in Christian education of children and 
their responsibilities for it. 


Festival of the Christian Home—the church observance parallel to Mother’s 
Day. 


Rural Life Sunday. A day dedicated to the values of rural living and the 
work of the rural church—but it may be observed by city churches as well 
as those in the country. 


* Observance set by General Conference. 
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The Fourth Boy, by Walter L. Towner 

Just Out—New Publications for the Work of the Church 
Week of Evangelism, March 2-9 

ICU Trains Christian, Secular Leaders, by T. T. Brumbaugh 
Missionary in Coveralls, by James L. Riedy 

Congo Revival, by E. Harold Mohn and Alexander J. Reid 
YOUR CHURCH—Program Planning Section 

Churches Comment on Evangelistic Efforts, by H. Howard Fuller 
Bringing Light to Millions, by Floyd Shacklock 

How Methodists Help the Migrants, by Louisa Rossiter Shotwell 
A Southern Church Restudies Its Position, by Carroll #1. Long 
TV Survey Discovers Spiritual Needs, by Lois Ann Randerson 
Advance Opportunities in National Missions 

Loan Library 

Benevolence Report by Conferences 

You’ve Got Washington Influence, Too!, by James A. Hamilton 
Another Advance in Theological Training, by Eunice E. Dodge 
Story of the Month 

Benevolence Report 

On a Wide Circuit, by W. W. Reid 

It Worked for Us! 


Front cover photo by Frank Abrams, Jr.; back by W. C. Runder Co. 








Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 





The January World Service leaflet 
Con Japan) was seen by more people 
than any previous leaflet in the series. 
More than 2,000,000 were distributed 
by Methodist churches. 


To be reminded of a great old truth 
is sometimes better than to be in- 
formed of some small new truth. 


President Herman Zuazo, president 
of Bolivia, in South America, is a 
graduate of the American Institute 


(Methodist) in La Paz. 


No man can really call himself a 
Christian who leaves his religion out- 
side in the hall when he goes to his 
lunch club meeting. 


A church that will not do it be- 
cause “we never did it this way be- 
fore” is not likely to do it anyhow. 


The man who tries to outsmart God 
always finds himself outsmarted. 


No man is really praying “thy 
kingdom come” who is not praying 
occasionally for some foreign mission- 
ary. 

No person can call himself truly 
educated who does not have a work- 
ing acquaintance with the Bible. 


In 1908 the Church of the Naza- 
rene, an offshoot of Methodism, 
registered a per capita giving record 
of $13.52 per member, and by 1956 
that figure had increased to somewhat 
in excess of $150.00. Suppose they had 
all continued as Methodists. 


Faith is something a good deal more 


Epwin H. Maynarp, editor E. Harotp Monn, publisher sesions than the imece willingness vii 
Darrett R. SHaMBiin, managing editor Howarp GrEENwALT, business manager | believe without investigating. 
O. L. Simpson, consulting editor 


James L. Riepy, production manager 


The guest who has to be drugged 
with alcohol to make him interesting 
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is hardly worth inviting in the first 
place. 


The Department of Finance and 
Field Service of the Methodist Board 
of Missions directed campaigns during 
1956 in which $16,422,827 were 
raised. 


It does not take an observant guest 
long to decide whether or not Christ 
is the master of his host’s home. 





Teachers and officers 
in the church school are 
evangelists week-in and 
week-out—just as in this 
story from pioneer Oklahoma. 


FOURTH 
BOY 


by Walter L. Towner 


In Oklahoma the pioneering spirit 
lingered. “Indian Territory” was for- 
gotten and blanket Indians were seen 
no more, but no one waited for grooves 
to be cut. They cut their own. 

A typical groove cutter was a young 
businessman. He was not yet old 
enough to vote, but he was already 
running a Sunday school and teaching 
a class of high school kids. 

Two Sundays before Easter some- 
thing important happened. A_ boy 
nodded his head. Here is how it came 
about: 

The preacher, himself only slightly 
older than the young businessman, 
was obsessed by a Grand Idea. He 
(the preacher) figured that his church 
would be better if he made the Sun- 
day-school superintendent his assistant 
and made all the teachers his assistants, 
too. Some time before, he had had 
them all out to the parsonage for 
supper (there weren't very many) and 
had told them about his Grand Idea. 

It was simple. Each teacher was to 
undertake to get every one of his 
pupils to join the church on Easter— 
that is, all who were old enough and 
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had not already joined. The young 
businessman liked the idea and went 
to work. There were four to work on 
in his class. Three came through 
easily. Some earnest conversations and 
a home visit or two, and they were 
ready. But number four was not that 
easy. 

Boy number four was a bit on the 
tough side. He was an orphan . . 
lived with his grandfather at the edge 
of town, raised vegetables, peddled 
milk—that sort of thing. Their place 
was close to the Frisco roundhouse, 
where they not only worked on ailing 
freight engines but seemed to en- 
courage the presence of bums and 
assorted railroad off-scouring. The in- 
fluence on the boy was not too good. 
The boy had two heroes—a “car 
knocker” in the freight car repair shop 
who cussed a blue streak, and the 
young businessman who didn’t cuss 
at all. For a while it was not clear 
which hero would be followed. 

About a month before Easter the 
Sunday-school lesson was on _ the 


Ninety-first Psalm. The young busi- 
nessman studied hard to have a good 
lesson. He got the background of the 
psalm worked out, brushed up on 
parallelism and the strange, beautiful 
nature of Hebrew poetry, and met his 
class that Sunday morning loaded with 


ideas and enthusiasm. Boy number 
four was there all right, but didn’t 
seem much interested in Hebrew 
parallelism. For some reason, the les- 
son bogged down. 

Sensing that his approach was 
wrong, the young businessman did a 
quick change. Instead of the structure 
of Hebrew poetry, the class found 
themselves listening to the thrilling 
account’ of an airplane crash which 
their teacher had miraculously sur- 
vived, and of how in the hospital he 
had received a telegram from his 
father who explained the survival by 
saying, “Read the Ninety-first Psalm.” 
Again and again as the young business- 
man lost himself in re-living the ex- 
perience before his boys, there came 
the recurring phrase, “For He shall 
give His angels charge over thee . . .” 

At dismissal the class trooped out 
as usual but boy number four stayed. 
“Does He really do that, you think?” 
he asked. 


Mr. Towner, who comes from Oklahoma, 
has been on the Board of Education staff 
since 1931. He is director of the Department 
of General Church School Work. 


Well, that was it. In the days that 
foliowed the young businessman and 
the boy waded through life’s hard 
facts and came out at a shining goal. 
Neither of them knew much about 
theology. The problem of how to ac- 
count for other young pilots, whom 
God also loved, not surviving crashes 
did not enter their heads. The won- 
derful idea that God’s love can be a 
shield against all harm possessed them 
and there was no one around to tell 
them it was naive. Presently, they 
both found the Master, who had been 
waiting for them all the time—the 
young businessman as a confirming 
experience and the boy in a wonderful 
new ecstacy. 

But join the church? That was hard 
for the boy. What of his indifferent 
grandfather and the scoffing car 
knocker? What of the other crowd— 
the ones who didn’t come to Sunday 
school? Things were happening too 
fast for the boy. He was sure about 
the Master but not about the church. 

The young businessman had three 
of the four. They were ready to join 
at Easter. That was pretty good: three 
out of four. But there was a streak of 
something in that young teacher that 
insisted on four out of four. Later 
as he talked with the preacher, he 
told of what in his opinion made it 
four out of four. Every morning and 
every night he prayed. He prayed un- 
til his knees got sore. He prayed dur- 
ing the day at his office. It seemed as 
though he prayed all the time. 

Then two Sundays before Easter it 
happened. After class the Sunday 
school came into the sanctuary for the 
victory report. The young businessman 
got separated from his class and some 
were seated across the room from him, 
boy number four among them. 

The pastor began with a prayer. 
Then he asked the teachers, one by 
one, to report who from their classes 
were coming into the church at Easter. 
Presently the young businessman was 
standing; in his hand was a slip of 
paper with three names he was to read 
and then hand in. But before he read 
he looked across the room. The boy’s 
eyes were on him, terribly in earnest. 
Then, almost imperceptibly the boy’s 
head nodded, then more vigorously 
until the affirmative was unmistakable. 
And four names were read from a 
slip having only three. 

They don’t do it quite that way in 
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Oklahoma any more. A deeper under- 
standing of the continuing evange- 
listic mission of the church school has 
made all Sundays possible “decision 
days.” But the pioneering spirit is 
there, as it is all across our land. It 
is there because the young business- 
man and boy number four and many 
more of us have increasingly come to 
know “Jesus, the Pioneer.” 


Need 450 New Churches, 


Missions Survey Reveals 
Methodism in the United States has 


organized 283 new congregations, con- 
structed 306 new church buildings and 
reopened 100 abandoned churches since 
June 1, 1956, according to a survey con- 
ducted by the Division of National Mis- 
sions of the Board of Missions. 

These estimates are based on replies 
among Methodism’s 566 district super- 
intendents. A total of 378 superintend- 
ents responded to the questionnaire. To 
obtain figures for the entire denomina- 
tion, the missions staff projected the 
information contained in the 378 replies. 

By a similar projection, the Board of 
Missions estimates that for the remaining 
part of the 1956-60 quadrennium The 
Methodist Church needs to organize 272 
additional congregations, begin work on 
450 more new churches and reopen 17 
more abandoned churches. 

The survey was made to ascertain the 
accomplishments and needs in church ex- 
tension and to determine the scope of 
work and the principal needs of 231 city 
and district missionary societies. 

Replies to the questionnaire revealed 
the following accomplishments, with the 
needs listed in parenthesis: 

Sites purchased, 588 (600); congrega- 
tions organized, 283 (272); buildings 
erected (first unit), 306 (450); parson- 
ages obtained for new congregations, 255 
(402); new congregations sponsored and 
supported by individual churches, 72 
(60); abandoned churches reopened, 100 
(17); church relocations to serve new 
areas, 109 (155); church mergers, 78 
(44); and Christian education units 
built, 152 (209). 

Commenting on the survey, the Rev. 
Robert A. McKibben, director of city 
work, and the Rev. B. P. Murphy, execu- 
tive secretary for church extension, said: 

“We confirmed our belief that in an- 
nual conferences where leadership in 
church extension was not taken by the 
Conference Board of Missions, it was 
being done largely by city and district 
societies. This leadership in the critical 
field of church expansion speaks to the 
importance of strong city and district 
boards in many of our conferences.” 
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PATTERNS AND IpEAs FoR Group Dk- 
votions, by Mrs. Gerald O. McCulloh. 
The Upper Room. 25¢, 6 for $1. 


Mrs. McCulloh has developed this se- 
ries of 12 devotions to give ideas and 
patterns to meet a wide variety of situa- 
tions. Here are resources for the person 
who leads a group worship service in 
which others join. 

The services are adaptable for general 
use (such as PTA or Grange) or may be 
developed for a distinctly religious group. 
There is sufficient range to. cover most 
calendar events. 

Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Finpinc Gop IN THE REDEMPTIVE FEL- 
LowsuiP, by D. Elton Trueblood. The 
Upper Room. 15¢; 8 for $1; 100 or 
more, 10¢ each. 


Dr. Trueblood’s booklet is the latest 
in the “Finding God” series. It deals with 
one of the challenges of our day in a 
thought-provoking manner. 

The booklet is written so that it can 
be understood by laymen and it will be 
helpful to those who take their activities 
in the church seriously. It gives meaning 
to the term “redemptive fellowship” and 
incentive for the individual to experience 
it more deeply. 

Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE DesvoTIONAL 
Writincs oF Joun Carvin, edited by 
Norman Vincent Hope. The Upper 
Room. 15¢; 10 for $1; 100 or more, 
7¢ each. 


“John Calvin” adds to the growing 
list in the “Devotional Classics” series. 

While some may think of the reformer 
Calvin as being hard to understand, Dr. 
Hope of Princeton Theological Seminary 
has selected prayers and passages from 
his works that make it easier to under- 
stand Calvin’s immense contribution to 
Protestant thought. 

The new booklet is fifteenth in the se- 
ries. All are 3% by 6 inches, with from 
32 to 40 pages. Prices above apply to the 
entire “Devotional Classics” series and in 


new 
publications 
for the 
work of 
the church 


quantities of 100 or more the titles may 
be assorted. 

Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Famity Worsutp Forpers. The Upper 
Room. Free. 


Two new folders on family devotions 
are available free from The Upper Room. 

The first, Tools and Resources for 
Family Worship, lists the aids that are 
available through The Upper Room. The 
second, Every Family, outlines the plan 
used by hundreds of churches by which 
daily family devotions are made a part 
of the ministry of the church for every 
family. 

Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Easter Marertats. Tidings. Prices as 
indicated. 


Now available from Tidings are book- 
lets, tracts and cards for use at Easter 
time. All are new for this year. 

One Eternal Day (Thoughts on the 
Future Life). A 24-page booklet con- 
taining six two-color, full-page pictures. 
The _ illustrations and _ word-portraits 
combine to present two outstanding mes- 
sages on the evidence and assurance of 
immortality. 35¢; 4 or more, 25¢ each. 

Christ Is Alive Today, by G. Ray 
Jordan. An eight-page tract on man’s 
immortal hope and the power available 
to all who follow Christ. 100 for $2. 

The Easter Faith, by Harris Franklin 
Rall. A persuasive statement of the nature 
and hope of the Easter faith. 100 for $2. 

Everybody Wants to Come to Church 
on Easter. A two-color card for mailing to 
every member or for carrying into every 
home. 100 for $1. 

Easter Registration Card. These one- 
color cards are to be used for registering 
Easter church attendance. They should 
be ordered in quantities to provide one 
for each person attending. 100 for 60¢. 

Heaven, by Mary Lee Butts. A state- . 
ment of personal faith and a testimony to 
the reality of life eternal. 100 for $2. 

Easter’s Redeeming Faith, by Edward 
C. Erny. A four-page leaflet indicating 
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the need for a genuine observance of 
Easter in the light of Christian revela- 
tion. 100 for $2. 

Eternal Life, by Georgia Harkness. A 
six-page, two-color tract on the signifi- 
cance of the Resurrection for today. 100 
for $2. 


Tue Burninc Tutrst, by Lydel Sims. 
Methodist Publishing House. 35¢; 10 
or more copies, 30¢ each. 


In their fifth annual reading project, 
Methodist young people will be turning 
to this book on John Wesley. 

The author is a newspaper man CUP 
staffer and onetime news editor of The 
Christian Advocate) and his vigorous 
writing style makes vivid the “inner ex- 
citement” of Wesley’s life as well as its 
outward drama. 

The book is recommended for every 
senior-high young person and every adult 
connected with the youth program. To 
help stimulate interest among young peo- 
ple, a promotional flyer is available free 
in quantity from the Service Department, 
Methodist Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Flyers only at 
this address. The book is handled by the 
Methodist Published House.) 

Order from: The Methodist Publish- 
ing House branch serving your territory. 
(May be ordered on consignment.) 


Data For Datinc, by Paul H. Landis, 
and Now You Arg EnGaceEp, by 
Oliver M. Butterfield. Board of Educa- 
tion. 12 for 20¢; 100 for $1. 


These two eight-page leaflets are pub- 
lished by the Department of the Chris- 
tian Family of the Board of Education in 
co-operation with the Youth Department. 

They are written in suitable language 
for teen-agers and deal frankly with the 
subjects indicated. Each lists books for 
additional reading. 

Order from: Service Department, 
Methodist Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Curist AND Our Resources, by Wil- 
liam C. Martin. Council of Bishops. 
100 for $7.50. 


This is the 1958 bishops’ booklet in 
the Local Church Emphasis. It provides 
the spiritual background for subsequent 
unfolding of the year’s work in “Ex- 
pansion.” Lent, and especially Holy 
Week, is the time of spiritual prepara- 
tion and Bishop Martin’s book is the 
major new resource for this period of 
study. 

In the tone of its contents, as well as 
in the format and price, Bishop Martin’s 
book is successor to last year’s Lenten 
booklet written by Bishop Charles W. 
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Brashares (Christ and Myself). The dis- 
tribution plan is the same. 

The bishops suggest that each church 
distribute Christ and Our Resources to 
its entire membership, one to a family. 
It is hoped that distribution will be made 
just prior to Holy Week, so that all 
families in The Methodist Church may 
be united in study on this theme during 
the week between Palm Sunday and 
Easter. 

A sample booklet, with an order form, 
is being sent to each pastor by his bishop. 
The letters were to be mailed about the 
last of January. Orders are to be filled by 
branches ef the Methodist Publishing 
Louse. 

Christ and Our Resources is devotional 
in character. It is short and easily read. 
Bishop Martin addresses himself to the 
individual and goes straight to the ques- 
tion of Christian stewardship in the 
management of physical resources at 
one’s personal command. But before he 
has finished, the bishop has also sketched 
in something of our church’s responsi- 
bility in a growing America and amid 
world problems. This will start the reader 
thinking about matters he will be dealing 
with before the end of the year of ex- 
pansion in the Local Church Emphasis. 

But if Christ and Our Resources leads 
Methodists to do better in the year of 
expansion, it will not be because Bishop 
Martin has sold them a program. It will 
be because he has helped them become 
more earnest Christians. 

Order from: The Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your territory. 


Lay Activities Manuats. Board of Lay 
Activities. 25¢. 


Five basic manuals have been pre- 
pared, covering five important aspects of 
lay activities. They are: 

Manual for the Church Lay Leader, by 

Lloyd M. Bertholf. 

Manual for the District Lay Leader, by 

Robert J. Genins. 

Manual for Certified Lay Speakers, by 

John N. Link. 

Manual for the Commission on Steward- 
ship and Finance. 
Manual for the Methodist Men Club 

President. 

The manuals are uniform in size and 
format. Each is a basic information docu- 
ment for the person holding the office 
indicated. 

Order from: Board of Lay Activities, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, TIl. 


STEWARDSHIP AND Canvass MATERIALS. 
Board of Lay Activities. Prices as in- 
dicated. 


The following new materials have 


been produced to help churches with 
stewardship cultivation and in conduct- 
ing the every member canvass: 

Books and booklets. Methodist Manual 
for an Efficient Every Member Canvass, 
60¢; EMC Manual for the Small Church 
and Circuits, 40¢; Duties of the Director 
of Stewardship Clocal church), 104; 
Stewardship Facts, 25¢; Christian Stew- 
ardship and Church Finance, $1.50; Life- 
time Lease, by Harriet Harmon Dexter, 
50¢. 

Recording. Home Visit Demonstration, 
$1.50. 

Leaflets. Why the Every Member Can- 
vass, 100 for $1.50; Youths Are Stewards 
Too, 100 for $1.75; A Layman Recom- 
mends Tithing, 100 for $1.75; Steward- 
ship, the Responsible Life, 100 for $1.75; 
Jesus Talked About It, 100 for $1.75; 
Old Stubs, 100 for $1.75. 

Order from: Board of Lay Activities 


740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Twe ve Baskets Furr, by Margaret 
T. Applegarth. Harper and Brothers. 
$3. 


This book is recommended by church 
leaders in the stewardship field. It is a 
full-length, hard-bound book, written by 
the daughter of a Baptist minister. 

Twelve Baskets Full will provide il- 
lustrative stories and other resources for 
sermons, worship services or talks. 

A few chapter titles illustrate the fresh- 
ness of Miss Applegarth’s approach: 
“Blessed Be Thy Lunch Basket, If,” 
“Blessed Be Thy Laundry Basket, If,” 
and “Blessed Be Thy Waste Basket, If.” 

Order from: The Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your territory. 


Curist1An Wortp Facts, 1957-58 edi- 
tion. Friendship Press. 20¢. 


Christian World Facts is a pocketbook 
of up-to-date missionary stories for pas- 
tors, speakers and writers. Compiled by 
the editors of Friendship Press (National 
Council of Churches), it is interdenomi- 
national in content, with liberal Method- 
ist contributions. 

Among the book’s 64 pages are short 
paragraphs and human interest stories. 
There are also major articles, including: 
“Where Are We in the World Mission?” 
by Raymond A. Dudley; “Strangers and 
Afraid,” by Wallace C. Mervin; and 
“History Begins Tomorrow,” by Erik 
Nielsen. 

Here is “ammunition” for the chair- 
man of the commission on missions. 

Order from: Joint Section of Educa- 
tion and Cultivation, Methodist Board 
of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N.Y. 
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Churches have long recognized that the season leading up 
to Easter is the best time of year for winning persons to 
h Christ and the Church. 
a Every Methodist church will want to be engaged in its 
y evangelistic task between now and Easter (Apr. 6). A week 


set apart for reaching men and women who may unite with 
the church on Easter is the Week of Visitation Evangelism, 
Mar. 2-9. 

The request for a nation-wide week during which all 
Methodist churches work at the same time to reach persons 
for Christ originated with the Council of Evangelism. The 
council, a voluntary association of Methodists interested in 
evangelism, is sponsoring the week and requesting every 


Week of Evangelism, March 2-9 





one week? 


particularly through its Tidings Department, has prepared 
resource and guidance materials for the visitation program. 
The helps, listed on page 7, are available to all churches. 

The goal for the Week of Visitation Evangelism is for 
every Methodist church to have teams of laymen go out to 
invite others to “come with us to Christ.” It is quite possible 
that 500,000 persons might be won during this week. 

In the United States today there are more than 18,000,- 
000 youths of 12 to 23 who are not in any church. There are 
70,000,000 unchurched persons of all ages. Your community 
has its share of these, and no one is getting along well with- 
out Christ. 








church to share in it. 





To make this program more effec- 
tive in your church, the Board of 
Evangelism has offered the follow- 
ing suggestions: 








Retreats for Members 


In every church there should be re- 
treats for official boards and church 
members sometime during the week 
of Feb. 9-15. 

These should be in quiet places, 
easily accessible, with adequate facili- 
ties. 

The program of a retreat may in- 
clude: worship, prayer groups, person- 
al meditation and study, and training 
in visitation evangelism techniques. 

¢ A commitment service, pledging 
participation in the Nation-wide Week 
of Evangelism, might climax a retreat. 
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At the request of the council, the Board of Evangelism, 





The columns below tell how your church may go about 





How to Carry Out the Program in Your Church 


A 24-Hour Prayer Vigil 


It is strongly urged that every church 
Cor circuit) hold a 24-hour prayer vigil 
on the World Day of Prayer, begin- 
ning at 6 p.m., Thursday, Feb. 20 and 
continuing to 6 p.m., Friday Feb. 21. 
On circuits the 24 hours may be 
divided among churches. * 

While all active members may vol- 
unteer or be assigned to particular 
half-hour prayer periods at the church, 
the sick, the aged, and the shut-ins 
may be enlisted to pray at home. 


Daily Prayer Meetings 
There should be “Ten Great Days of 
Prayer” Feb. 21 to Mar. 2 to prepare 
for a great ingathering in the church 
on Mar. 2. 
On the first Pentecost 3,000 per- 


winning them for Christ. 





sons were added to the Church. On 
Mar. 2 let us have 500,000 added to 
the church. 





The early disciples prayed for 10 
days preceding Pentecost. Let us pray 
for 10 days beginning with the World 
Day of Prayer. These suggestions may 
help as you plan for prayer periods: 
e Prayer groups may meet each day 
during the “Ten Great Days of Pray- 


” 


er. 








God Will Give Us 
the Victory 
by Wayne A. Lamb 
Chairman of Program Committee, Council of Evangelism, 
and pastor, Memphis, Tenn. 

The Nation-wide Week of Evangelism offers Methodism a great 
opportunity for winning people to Christ and the Church—and con- 
sequently for improving our evangelistic performance. 

The Church has before her the greatest challenge so far in the life 
of this century. There are two factors which make it acute. 

First, the world situation. The free world is in the throes of a crisis 
sufficient to summon us to prayer, devotion and Christian statesmanship. 
Such spiritual factors have turned the tide in at least three other major 
crises in American history: in the Revolutionary War, when Washing- 
ton prayed at Valley Forge; during the Constitutional Convention in 
1787, when Franklin called the convention to prayer; and the crisis 
following the War Between the States, when the devotion and Chris- 
tian statesmanship of Robert E. Lee had a healing effect upon the life 
of a divided nation. 

Second, the increasing birth rate. The rapid growth of population is 
giving us a “new” America to be won for Christ. In past years The 
Methodist Church has nearly always kept pace wtih the growing popu- 
lation. Usually it has had a percentage increase larger than the per- 
centage increase in population. But in recent years this has not been 
true. If we are to win America for Christ, we must grow faster than 
the population. 

Our church has the resources; our church has the organization; our 
church has the personnel and the program. We have the opportunity to 
see the greatest advance we have ever seen. May God help us to accept 
our challenge and dedicate ourselves to this great cause. 

A nation-wide religious census has been recommended as part of the 
1958 Week of Evangelism program. So far as we know, this is the 
first time such a national census has been proposed. If it is carried 
out faithfully, we shall find plenty of prospects for all of our churches. 

Think what it will mean for the whole church to give herself to 
prayer as is recommended in this program. Prayer retreats for ministers, 
official boards and the church membership should give such a tone to 
our devotional life that it will bring an upsurge of spiritual power into 
the life of the church. 

The Ten Great Days of Prayer seem to be of God. Think what it 
will mean for every Methodist church to devote 10 days to special 
prayer, beginning with a 24-hour prayer vigil on the World Day of 
Prayer, Feb. 21. The One Great Day of Witnessing (Mar. 2) can be 
another Pentecost. The total additions to Methodist churches on that 
day can easily be 500,000. Whether this happens depends to a large 
degree on whether we give ourselves to prayer. 

The One Great Day of Witnessing can be a most significant day. 
It offers a unique program for visiting and it is possible to conceive of 
more than a million prospects being visited on that one day. Follow-up 
visitation during the week probably will mean as many more contacts. 

After those won have been enrolled in training classes for church 
membership, Palm Sunday and Easter can be Great Days of Harvest. 


e Established prayer cells may want 
to meet daily. 

e Cottage prayer meetings may be 
held daily in most communities. 

e Businessmen may meet for noon- 
day prayer meetings. 

e Coffee breaks may be times of brief 
prayer. 

e Youth groups may have daily prayer 
meetings. 

e Other groups may meet as the pas- 
tor and people desire. 


Witnessing.” 
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One Great Day of Witnessing 


The Council of Evangelism specif- 
ically requests that every church make 


Sunday, Mar. 2 “One Great Day of 





Dedication, Witness 
Go Together 


by George A. Fallon 
President, Council of Evangelism, 
and pastor, Lakewood, Ohio. 

At its recent meeting in Minneapolis, the Council 
of Evangelism requested the responsible agencies of 
our great church to synchronize the Week of Dedi- 
cation and the One Great Week of Witnessing. 

These two vital events cover the same calendar 
period, and the Council of Evangelism believes that 
both would be considerably strengthened as a re- 
sult of harmonious co-operation. The council is 
wholeheartedly in favor of the Week of Dedication. 
We believe it is very necessary. The program advo- 
cated and supported by the Week of Dedication has 
done much to further the work of Christ around the 
world. The Council of Evangelism desires to see 
such a program continued and even extended. 

It is also eager to deepen and broaden the meaning 
of evangelism in our day. Evangelism to be effective 
must seek to have every realm come under the in- 
fluence of Christ. Every culture and society must be 
claimed for Him. Of course, evangelism begins with 
a personal encounter with Christ as Lord, but the 
individual must seek to spread the spirit of Christ 
until the whole world is brought to His feet. One 
of the constant dangers of present-day evangelism is 
vagueness. This the council is trying to avoid. It is 
attempting to make evangelism specific. 

We believe that the cause of evangelism would be 
greatly helped by uniting it with the Week of Dedi- 
cation. The concept could be deepened and broaden- 
ed, and the specific projects so sorely needed would 
help to pinpoint evangelism. The Week of Dedica- 
tion offering would be something very tangible to 
hold before the new converts and the revitalized 
Christians. Such action would begin immediately to 
channel and harness their enthusiasm and allow them 
to give adequate expression to their deeper feelings of 
loyalty and love. This would be good for the people 
newly and strangely warmed. It would be helpful to 
the Week of Dedication. It ought to be very bene- 
ficial to the whole cause of evangelism. 

It is our hope that the responsible agencies will 
consider favorably the suggestion of the Council of 
Evangelism and synchronize as soon as possible the 
Week of Dedication and the Week of Witnessing. 
The combining of these two great programs should 
have the effect of calling upon the people called 
Methodists to rededicate themselves to their Lord and 
their money to His cause. 


The recommended schedule for this 
day is as follows: 

8 a.m.—Breakfast for “M” (morn- 
ing) teams of visitors. Visitation in- 
struction, using Section I of the chart, 
They Wen: Forth—Two by Two. 

9 a.m. to 12 noon—“M” teams visit 
two by two on assigned prospects. 

12:30 p.m.—Luncheon for “M” and 
“A” (afternoon) teams. “M” teams 
share experiences and reports at the 
table. Visitation evangelism instruc- 
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tion for “A” teams, Section I of the 
chart. 

2 to 5 p.m.—“A” teams visit two by 
two on assigned prospects. 

5:30 p.m.—Dinner for “A” and “E” 
(evening) teams. “A” teams share ex- 
periences and reports at the table. Visi- 
tation evangelism instruction for “E” 
teams, Section I of the chart. 

6:30 to 9 p.m.—“E” teams visit two 
by two on assigned prospects. 

9:30 p.m.—“E” teams return to the 
church for reports and sharing. 

Prior to Mar. 2, tell about the “One 
Great Day of Witnessing” in church- 
school classes, worship services and 
youth groups. 

Valuable preparation for this special 
day would be a meeting of all the 
visitation workers (visitors) during the 
preceding week for Christian fellow- 
ship, prayer, and instruction from the 
chart, They Went Forth—Two by 


Two. 
Week of Lay Visitation 
The nights of Mar. 3-7 should be 


devoted to lay visitation evangelism 
also, following up the Sunday visitation 
until all prospects are visited. Then 
Sunday, Mar. 9, may be used both as 
a day of victory and as a day of com- 
pleting the visitation. 

This great week should initiate a 
continuing faith and action movement. 


In meeting the spiritual challenge 
of this week, every church should use 
all available means to win at least one 
person for every 20 members. 

To help achieve this goal, the fol- 
lowing suggestions are offered: 

e Visitation evangelism—Two by two 
lay visitation evangelism to reach every 
unchurched person in the community. 
e A preaching revival, in keeping with 
the plans of the district, to stimulate 
church members for Christian action 
and to win unchurched persons to 
Christ. 

e “Four Nights for God’—A varied 
program emphasizing training, visita- 
tion and assimilation. 

e Youth Christian Witness Mission— 
A program by which trained young 
people visit to win other young people. 
e United Evangelistic Mission—A 
program uniting the varied methods of 
personal, public, pulpit, and visitation 
evangelism by enlisting the total prayer 
power and person power of the local 
church. 


Reports to Superintendents 


It is recommended that pastors and 
churches report to their district super- 
intendents on Mar. 10 the number of 
commitments secured, the plans made 
for training and receiving these new 
persons, and the plans for special pub- 


lic services. District superintendents 
are to report to their bishops the fol- 
lowing week. 

Training, Reception and Assimila- 
tion, are other important factors. The 
March issue of THe Metuopist Story 
will deal with them. 

A week of preaching evangelism 
will be found most helpful during or 
following the Week of Evangelism. 
Suggested dates are Mar. 16-21 or 
Mar. 23-28, with each pastor preach- 
ing in his own church. 

These services will help new per- 
sons become established in church at- 


tendance and deepen their understand- 
ing of the faith. 

These services can be so directed 
as to be part of the training and as- 
similation of the new members. 

(Detailed information concerning 
all of these programs may be obtained 
from Tidings, 1908 Grand Ave., Nash- 
ville 5, Tenn.) 


Resources for the Week of Evangelism 


Materials have been prepared to help 

your church plan and carry out the 
Week of Evangelism program. They 
may be ordered from Tidings, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. (Use 
the order blank on page 35 in this issue. 
e Guidebook for the Nation-wide Week 
of Evangelism. The basic booklet. 25¢ 
each, 10 or more, 15¢ each. 
e Lay visitation evangelism packet. 
This packet should be ordered according 
to the size of the local church member- 
ship. Prices are as follows with mem- 
bership indicated in parenthesis: $3 
(100); $5 (200); $7.50 (300); $10 
(400); $12.50 (500); $15 (600); 
$17.50 (700); $20 (800); $22.50 
(900); $25 (1,000); $27.50 (1,250); 
$30 (1,500); $32.50 (1,750); and $35 
(2,000). 

The following items are included in 
the lay visitation evangelism packet, 
but may be ordered separately by groups 
desiring additional material: 

e Lay Visitation Evangelism in the Local 
Church by Eugene E. Golay. A basic 
“how” book. 35¢; 4 for $1. 
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e Record of Commitment Folder. This 
six-page folder records commitments to 
Christ—including transfer of church 
membership—and provides both the 
prospect and the church with a record 
of the prospect’s decision. 100 for $1.50. 
e Visitation agreement cards. These 
are to enlist the visitors. Duplicate cards 
are recommended for each visitor with 
the pastor to receive one and the visitor 
to keep the other. 100 for 50¢. 

e Prospect and assignment cards. These 
are available in blue, pink, and white 
so churches and teams may each have 
copies. 100 of any one color for 50¢. 

e Assimilating New Members by G. 
Ernest Thomas. 10¢ each, 6 for 50¢. 

e How to Be a Fellowship Friend by 
G. Ernest Thomas. This is for giving to 
the person assigned to be a fellowship 
friend. 3¢ each, 10 or more 2¢ each. 

e Review Sets. Each set contains one 
each of the five “Guidance Folders” for 
helping the visitors in their witnessing 
for Christ and the Church. 10¢ a set. 
These five folders may be ordered 


separately in quantities of 100 for $2 


(2¢ each for 10 or more of a particular 
folder). Titles are: Laymen Can Visit 
for Christ and His Church, Follow the 
Nine Steps of Effective Visitation, How 
Can I Handle Unusual Situations?, How 
to Win a Family to Christ, and Don’t 
Stop Visiting. 


Prayer MareriAcs 
e You Are Participating in a Vigil of 
Prayer. This leaflet should be given to 
every person who attends during the 24- 
hour period. 100 for $1. 
e My Pocket Prayer Card. This includes 
Sallman’s “Head of Christ” in four 
colors, billfold size, and has a personal 
prayer covenant. 100 for $2. 
e Prayer Cell Covenant Cards. For 
formation of prayer cells and small prayer 
groups. Every cell member should have 
one. 100 for $2. 
e Prayer Helps. Leaflets for constant 
use in prayer rooms and sanctuaries that 
are open for prayer. 100 for $2. 
e Alone with God. A spiritual examina- 
tion folder. 100 for $2. 





ICU Trains Christian, Secular Leaders 
by T. T. Brumbaugh 


Recently it was my privilege to wit- 
ness the commencement service of the 
Japan International Christian University 
at Mitaka, Tokyo. This experience im- 
pressed upon me the significance of this 
institution in Japanese life. 

The graduating class numbered 165 
and were obviously young people of high 
caliber. This group of clear-eyed, tall, 
healthy and well-dressed young people 
was a revelation of how a nation can be 
revived following a war when friendli- 
ness rather than revenge becomes the 
foundation of new relations between the 
victors and the vanquished. 

This is a new and improved type of 
education which is being offered to 
Japan’s youth. At least one-third of the 
graduating class were women. The vale- 
dictorian was a lovely young woman who 
spoke for the class in excellent English. 

With the exception of those who were 
intentionally going on to graduate study 
either abroad or in Japan, all of this 
graduating class had good prospects of 
satisfactory employment. Many of these 
young people are professing Christians 
and some are becoming teachers in other 
Christian schools. 

Though not perfect in every respect, 
ICU is to my mind the best example in 
Japan of a school devoted zealously to 
the molding of Christian character and 
citizenship. This type of young leader- 
ship will most certainly make a mighty 
impression in all aspects of Japanese life 
and thought. 

There has been a steady process of 
secularization in many of the older Chris- 
tian schools in Japan. There has also 
been a lack of concern for individual stu- 
dents, basic educational procedures, and 
equipment to give students the best pos- 
sible educational as well as moral and 
spiritual preparation for later life. 

Today a process of toning up can be 
observed in all of our Christian schools 
in Japan. This is the result of many 
factors, but certainly one is the influence 
of the International Christian University 
with its high standards and its efforts 
to provide both ideas and leadership to 
others who seek the same educational 
objectives. 

There is a steady improvement both in 
equipment and in democratic use of col- 
lege libraries, beginning with ICU and 
extending to other Christian schools and 
thus into the total educational life of 
Japan. 

International Christian University, a 
gift of Christians from many countries to 
the Japanese people following World 
War II, is proving to be an institution not 
only for training Japan’s secular leaders. 


It is also developing Christian citizens 
who are dedicated to a better way of 
life for all people. 


NOTE-—An important addition to the JICU 
campus will be the Diffendorfer Memorial 
Building, a religious center near the chapel. 
It is scheduled to be ready for the opening 
of the school year in April and it will honor 
the late Rev. Ralph E. Diffendorfer, Meth- 
odist missions executive who conceived the 
idea for the Japan International Christian 
University. 

The $350,000 building is being provided 
largely by Methodists. To insure completion 
of the total, a $50,000 item for the Diffen- 
dorfer Memorial is included as a Week of 
Dedication project this year. Gifts to the 
offering Feb. 23 will strengthen the Chris- 


tian witness of the university. 


Dr. Brumbaugh, now an executive sec- 
retary of the Division of World Missions, 
Board of Missions, was a missionary to 
Japan for 20 years. 


Ask Members to Suggest 
1960-64. Program Ideas 
Any Methodist who has ideas about 


what the denomination’s program should 
be for the 1960-64 quadrennium is being 
urged by the Co-ordinating Council to 
speak up. 

All ideas submitted will be turned 
over to a special committee on the quad- 
rennial program. The 22-member com- 
mittee will work on these suggestions 
and recommend a definite program when 
the 1960 General Conference meets in 
Denver, Colo. 

The action of the Co-ordinating Coun- 
cil is in accord with the Discipline, 
1115.3. 

While Methodists throughout the 
world will have the opportunity, through 
their elected delegates to General Con- 
ference, to act on whatever quadrennial 
program may be proposed, the Co-ordi- 
nating Council is urging church mem- 
bers, congregations and general agencics 
not to wait until 1960 to express their 
viewpoints. 

Bishop Charles W. Brashares, chair- 
man of the Co-ordinating Council and 
bishop of the Illinois Area, suggests that 
all suggestions for the quadrennial pro- 
gram be sent to the Rev. Henry L. 
Weiss, 923 Tenth Ave., Greeley, Colo. 
Dr. Weiss is chairman of the Co-ordinat- 
ing Council’s program committee. 

Suggestions may also be sent to any 
other member of the program committee: 

The Rev. Embree H. Blackard, Ashe- 
ville, N.C.; the Rev. J. W. Curry, Flor- 
ence, S.C.; the Rev. Ethan W. Dodgen. 
Fort Smith, Ark.; the Rev. J. Leas Green, 


Salisbury, Md.; Mrs. Virginia S. Jack- 
son, Claymont, Md.; the Rev. D. Trigg 
James, Johnson City, Tenn.; G. Wesley 
Lewis, Pittston, Pa.; Bishop Arthur J. 
Moore, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. Edwin B. 
White, Jacksonville, Fla.; Bishop Bra- 
shares, Chicago, IIl.; 

Bishop W. Angie Smith, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 
Washington, D.C.; Bishop Willis J. 
King, New Orleans, La.; Bishop Glenn 
R. Phillips, Denver, Colo.; the Rev. W. 
Vernon Middleton, Board of Missions, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; the Rev. Leon M. 
Adkins, Board of Education, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Robert G. Mayfield, Board of 
Lay Activities, Chicago, IIl.; the Rev. 
Harry C. Spencer, Television, Radio and 
Film Commission, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Mrs. J. Fount Tillman, president of the 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service, 
Lewisburg, Tenn.; and the Rev. Thomas 
B. Lugg, Council on World Service and 
Finance, Chicago, III. 

The program committee will meet in 
Washington, D.C., Feb. 17 and 18, to 
begin exploring possible program em- 
phases. 


Bible Society Maps Plans 


A budget of $4,669,000 was set by 
the Advisory Council of the American 
Bible Society at its 39th annual meeting 
in New York city in November. 

The budget will underwrite the pro- 
gram of translation, publication, distribu- 
tion and encouragement of the use of 
the Bible throughout the world. 

Members of the Advisory Council, 
representing 50 religious communions, 
reafhrmed the conviction that “. . . for 
peoples of the world, frightened by mis- 
siles, the Church has a message 
God’s Word, the Holy Bible.” 

The council issued a call to the Prot- 
estant churches of America: 

e To meet the emergency call for Scrip- 
tures from India and from the Congo 
Basin. 

e To meet the growing requests for 
whole Bibles from the military personnel 
based throughout the world and in vet- 
erans’ hospitals. 

e To meet the demands for Scriptures 


resulting from the incredible increase in ~ 


literacy. 

e To meet the appeals from thousands of 
blind who need God’s Word in Braille 
or in the Moon systems, or on the Talk- 
ing Book records. 

The council noted with concern that 
there is still $1,500,000 of non-budgeted 
items, representing unmet needs. It called 
upon each denomination to consider the 
immediate call for $153,000 to meet un- 
anticipated needs and to discover ways 
of raising additional funds. 
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That’s what the church’s 
ag specialist is to many of the 
65 per cent of the world’s 


people who are tillers of the soil. 


It was early morning. There was 
no haze; and the low-hanging clouds 
which crowd central Mexico’s sky each 
day during the rainy season as yet 
had not even begun to creep above 
the horizon. So the “sleeping lady” 
and the gallant “Indian wartier” af- 
fectionately watching over her were 
completely visible and could be seen 
for miles. 

At the feet of these two grandiose 
snow-capped peaks, Ixtachihuatl and 
Popocatepetl—for centuries the sub- 
ject of song and legend—lies tranquil 
San Felipe Teotlalzingo, “a town in 
the valley of the gods.” 

It was to this primitive Indian vil- 
lage some 60 miles east of Mexico 
City and seven miles off the highway 
leading to big-town Puebla that I had 
gone one morning with Arthur Chaf- 
fee, agricultural missionary. 

San Felipe is home for some 3,000 
people who live pretty much as did 
the ancient Aztecs, from whom they 
descended. For them, as for over 65 
per cent of the world’s population, 
their sustenance comes from the soil. 
That is why during the days of the 
harvest their faces, maybe once reflect- 
ing expectancy, wear the piteous look 
of despair. For as they view their 
patches of land, they see but the hope 
of mere survival or perchance no hope 
at all. 


Hope for San Felipe 


They see rows of sickly-looking 
corn; scrawny trees bearing little fruit; 
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diseased and undernourished plants. 

“Can’t something possibly be 
done?” I asked. The answer given me 
was, “Yes.” 

To prove this, Mr. Chaffee showed 
me around—showed me some of the 
results of Claude Kelloge’s efforts of 
some years before and of his own 
during the present time and recent 
past. The inspection convinced me. 
There is hope for the people of San 
Felipe as there is for those in similar 
circumstances the world over. And, 
happily, many are finding it—thanks 
in part to our missionaries in coveralls. 

Mr. Kellogg had gone to Mexico 
in 1941. For over 20 years before then 
he had been an agricultural mission- 
ary in China. Forced to leave that 
country by the war, he went to 
Mexico City and there in the Union 
Seminary, along with the eminent 
Methodist, Dr. Ralph Felton, organ- 
ized a rural department. 

That wasn’t all. In addition to con- 
ducting classes for young seminarians, 
Dr. Kellogg began visiting rural 
congregations. His purpose: to ac- 
quaint the people, so destitute of farm- 
ing know-how, with some basic 
practices of modern agriculture. 

About two years ago he retired and 
young Arthur Chaffee and his wife 
went to Mexico to continue the work 
Dr. Kellogg had carried on for more 
than 14 years. 

That morning when I accompanied 
Mr. Chaffee, we stopped first at the 
property—a few crude adobe build- 


Fertilizing corn makes a big difference Mr. Chaffee and Sr. Rodriguez note. 






ings and beyond those the patches of 
land—of Fidencio Morales. 

“Buenos dias, Sr. Chaffee,” greeted 
Sr. Morales. The Mexican’s warm 
smile and enthusiastic handshake sug- 
gested his affection for the norteameri- 
cano—an affection nurtured in part 
by a deeply rooted gratitude. This 
was unmistakable, for the way he 
spoke with Chaffee and the way he 
looked at him said in essence, “Thanks 
a million.” 

Salutations completed, the men 
talked business. It concerned this: Sr. 
Morales, intelligent and ambitious, 
wants badly to get started in the dairy 
business. The problem is he needs a 
cow. He has two already, but a 
Wisconsin dairyman would hardly 
feel they were worth the effort it 
takes to keep them alive. 

Mr. Chaffee, anxious to help the 
Mexican, is trying hard to get him a 
cow. Should he succeed, the agree- 
ment is that Sr. Morales, in return for 
the cow and Chaffee’s guidance, will 
in some way offer assistance to any 
of his neighbors also interested in 
having dairy cattle. 

Fair enough, thinks Fidencio Mo- 
rales, a member of the local Methodist 
congregation, and he’s praying for the 
best—praying hard, because he longs 
for a better life—just a bit better—for 
himself and for his family. If you 
could see how he’s living, you'd under- 
stand why and you'd join in praying 
with him. 


He, like his neighbors, has been 
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completely dependent for subsistence 
upon what might have seemed to 
him to be a hostile few acres. Learn- 
ing to get the most out of those acres 
will be a big help. Learning how to 
develop a supplementary source of 
livelihood will also help. Mr. Chaffee 
is aiding Fidencio Morales and others 
in San Felipe and in two other Mexi- 
can villages to do just that. 


Bigger, Better Apples 

On a plot of land behind Morales’ 
buildings we looked at a couple young 
fruit trees. Chaffee examined them. 
“Se ve que estan creciendo muy bien,” 
he commented. The Mexican nodded 
his head in agreement, and smiled a 
smile of delight and satisfaction. Yes, 
they were coming along. No fruit as 
yet, but some day there should be; 
and if Sr. Morales continues to care 
for the trees according to Chaffee’s 
suggestions, the fruit should be big 
and delicious. 

Supposedly the trees are good—very 
good. They along with others—apple, 
pear, peach, plum and cherry—had 
been imported from the United States 
by Chaffee last year. Upon their ar- 
rival, he had divided them up among 
a number of men in the community 
asking only this in return: “Once the 
trees have gotten a good start, be 
willing to give grafts from these to 
any other townsmen wanting them.” 
The men agreed. 

Fortunately, the region is nearly 
ideal for growing most kinds of fruit. 

But unfortunately, most of the trees 
around San Felipe aren’t able to bear 
fruit that a county fair judge would 
even award a last-place ribbon. 

Hence, the problem has been one 
of getting high quality trees into the 
area and then getting those caring for 
them to follow a few successful prac- 
tices. A problem not easily licked; 
but Claude Kellogg made a start and 
Arthur Chaffee can point out some 
heartening signs of progress. 

To see more evidence of what's 
being accomplished, we walked from 
Sr. Morales’ orchard-to-be to the corn 
fields of Pedro Rodriguez. 

He’s one of the local men who two 
years ago followed Chaffee’s sugges- 
tion to sow sweet clover seed between 
the corn rows and to plow under the 
clover once it had reached a good 
height. 

Just a simple procedure but, for 
some reason not fully understood by 
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Pedro Rodriguez, it works. And so he 
along with other of the townsmen 
planted clover in the corn fields again 
last year. 

Surprisingly, experiments in the 
United States have proven that, by 
using sweet clover as a soil-building 
crop, a farmer can increase corn yields 
almost 300 per cent. Imagine what 
wide-scale adoption of the practice 
could mean to the people of San 
Felipe and to those in other places 
where corn reigns as the principal 
crop. 


Thank You, Lord 

In aiding the people of San Felipe 
to raise corn more successfully, Mr. 
Chaffee has introduced into the area 
two varieties of hybrid corn. He's 
anxious to prove their superiority over 
the local variety, which suffers from 
root rot and simply is not well-bred. 

Yes, indeed, some day the corn 
patches of San Felipe Teotlalzingo 
are going to compare favorably with 
the ear-laden fields of Iowa. Wait and 
see. The harvests will be abundant. 
And the people will say in many ways, 
“Thank you, Lord” and “Thank you, 
Sr. Chaffee.” 

The wheat fields too are going to 
do well. To help make certain of this, 
last fall Mr. Chaffee planted a few 
small patches of three improved va- 
rieties of wheat. “I wanted to demon- 
strate their adaptability and _ the 
effectiveness of careful planting and 
use of chemical fertilizers,” he ex- 
plained. 

The results suggested that the yield 


Fidencio Morales 
and Mr. Chaffee 
inspect a_ fruit 
tree Sr. Morales 
received from the 
missionary. 


of wheat in the locality could be in- 
creased at least four times—that is, 
if improved seed, modern. planting 
methods and fertilizer were used. 

During the remainder of my day 
at San Felipe I learned about other 
things Arthur Chaffee had been do- 
ing such as teaching poultry 
disease prevention and control and 
demonstrating the use of insecticides 
and fungicides. And I learned still 
more—all of which is a part of the 
story about the need for the agricul- 
tural missionary and his achievements. 

It’s a big story. For there are many 
San Felipes. You can find them in 
every country of every continent. And 
in many of them you can find men like 
Arthur Chaffee—top-notch  agricul- 
tural specialists who are being sup- 
ported by the missions gifts being 
given by Methodists through World 
Service. 

You don’t read much about these 
men. But they're a vital part of the 
missions program spreading the gospel 
of Jesus Christ in their own peculiar 
way. 

True, they are specialists. But they 
are also in a sense evangelists. For 
through their efforts people are not 
only learning more successful farming 
methods, but they are discovering that 
to grow crops better is to co-operate 
with God and that to improve and 
take care of the soil is every bit a 
form of Christian stewardship. 

Yes, people like those in San Felipe 
are discovering this while being helped 
to find new cause for hope and new 
reason for living. 


a 








REVIVAL. 


A swelling revival—fruit of missionary labor—is sweeping away 


fears and superstitions among 300,000 Africans of the Central Congo. 


A Visit to the 
Paim Arbor 


- 


by E. Harold Mohn 


A great revival is sweeping the Con- 
go. The mass movement in the vil- 
lages, fruit of long years of Methodist 
missionary work, makes vivid our op- 
portunities in this Land of Decision. 

The doors are not just open—they 
are off their hinges! 

The Billy Graham of the Congo is 
Moise Ngandjolo (pronounced Gon- 
jla). He is a district superintendent 
and evangelist in Lodja District, where 
one of the greatest revivals of our time 
is in progress. 

Last May I spent four days in the 
village of Onema Lutahi, where Mr. 
Ngandjolo was holding services in 
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a palm-branch arbor. This rude taber- 
nacle, which people of the village had 
erected in the form of a cross, would 
seat 2,500 persons on logs. It was 
filled four times a day, each service 
being two hours long. 

People of the Otetela tribe traveled 
to the revival village on foot or by 
bicycle—some of them coming as far 
as 100 miles. They carried food for the 
journey. They remained 10 days in 
Onema Lutahi and then went back 
home over the same forest trails. 

The evangelist—affectionately called 
“Papa Moise”—preaches sermons that 
come right out of the African setting 
in which the pepole live. His style is 
dramatic, but his sermons are sound 
theologically. Each service comes to 
a climax in an altar call as hundreds 
crowd the bamboo mourners’ bench. 

Public confessions at Ngandjolo’s 
services run the gamut of human sin 
—from moonshining to cannibalism. It 


is the practice that authorities make no 
arrests on the basis of these confessions, 
and that is for a practical reason: the 
conversion of criminals is a swifter way 
to law and order than court action. 
The people of the Congo are grate- 
ful to all who have helped bring them 
the gospel. When I visited Onema 
Lutahi, the African chiefs and church 
leaders gave me a lavish welcome as a 
token of gratitude to all Methodists. 
Singing and marching to the beat of 
drums, they came to our gite (guest 
house) with gifts of eggs, chickens, 
papayas and other foodstuffs. There 
were three such welcoming proces- 
sions, the last of them including some 
paramount chiefs -Cwho rule 
many villages) and “kings of the for- 
est,” a clan of highly respected leaders. 
The village chiefs, paramount chiefs 
and kings of the forest presented me 
with a formal document, written in 
the Otetele dialect and signed by O 


over 
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Kongo a Djovu, paramount chief at 
Onema Lutahi. It read: 

“We have much happiness for our 
leaders and our missionaries and super- 
intendent and for the pastors coming 
to our church, and for a revival of the 
Holy Spirit. 

“We have much thankfulness for 
the coming of the Kingdom of Christ 
in our hearts. Above all these palavers, 
we people of Onema Lutahi and people 
of O Kongo a Djovu beg our leaders to 
wash us clean, for we have needs. But 
we do not need money or cloth or salt. 

“Therefore we ask for this need: 
We need a school among us to give us 
wisdom and build the Kingdom of 
God in our land: and a dispensary to 
be among us. [These are] what we are 
begging of you of God. 

“Thanks to our God and to all for 
your love in Christ Jesus.” 

The Onema Lutahi revival lasted 
for 10 days. Month after month, for 
more than a year, there have been 
meetings in other villages, with no 
abatement of interest. 

The people are eager to build mud- 
walled churches and to support pas- 
tors and teachers from their meager 
resources. Perhaps the greatest urgency 
is to train leaders. The need is for 
Bible schools to instruct lay preachers 
and “witnesses” (class leaders). 

There are now 147 such laymen in 
Lodja District and we are building a 
training center for them at the Lodja 
Mission Station. This will require 60 
two-room cottages for lay preachers and 
their families. Also, more missionaries 
are needed to teach them and to direct 
village schools. 

This Congo revival will go on and 
reach multitudes for Christ. We must 
provide competent shepherds. 


“Papa Moise’ and Mrs. Ngandjolo. 
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Papa Moise’s congregation, shaded by palms. 


r J. Reid 


In every great revival we find that 
prayer has taken a prominent place. 
The Congo revival is no exception. 

When we came to Africa 28 years 
ago, we called together a group of our 
missionary friends and proposed that 
we make Friday a day of fasting and 
prayer until God gave us victory. 

Our hearts were humbled by such 
practices as child marriage, polygamy, 
idol worship, moon worship, fetishes 
and charms and wicked funeral rites 
—even to placing people alive in the 
grave with the departed. 

After more than two years of fast- 
ing and prayer, we called together our 
65 preachers of Wembo Nyama Dis- 
trict, together with their families and 
others, to spend 10 days praying and 
studying the book of Acts. 

During these days, in a palm-frond 
tabernacle, there swept over the mul- 
titude something of the same spirit 
that prevailed on the day of Pentecost. 
Immediately there started a people’s 
movement which brought thousands 
to the campground to find Christ. 
They scattered the holy fire from vil- 
lage to village. Later, at a district meet- 
ing, the preachers reported 2,200 won 
to Christ in three months. Churches 
sprang up, built by converts; witch 
doctors. became witnesses for Christ. 


by Alexande 


For most of these intervening years 
we have been trying to keep up this 
people’s movement. As the work has 
grown, the district has had to be 
divided again and again. 

Practically all the present leaders of 
our Central Congo Conference have 
been won to Christ through this peo- 
ple’s movement. From those early 
prayer meetings and the continuation 
of camp mettings, we are reaping re- 
wards at the present moment. 

The Rev. Louis Johnson, who has 
been superintendent of Lodja and 
Lomela Districts with Moise Ngand- 
jolo as his African superintendent, re- 
ports thus on the present: 

“Since the beginning of the peo- 
ple’s movement Christward in Lodja 
District, beginning in August, 1955, 
73 lay preachers have been added to 
our rolls. These men are totally self- 
supporting. The congregations build 
their church and parsonage and pay 
all of their salary. Several thousand 
have been converted and the movement 
is going strong, spilling over one 
boundary and on to the next. It is 
evangelistic, calm, determined and 
powerful. Powerful moral and ethical 
changes are now taking place in the 
lives of these people as they turn to 
Christ.” 

Another missionary, the Rev. H. T. 
Maclin, Jr., reported of the revival at 
Umidji: “There were some 1,500 
present for all the services. As in past 
revivals in this district since August, 
1955, God once again opened the very 
doors of Heaven and poured out bless- 
ings such as neither I nor most there 
had ever seen. 
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Commission on Stewardship 
and Finance 


It is well for the commission on stew- 
ardship and finance to set a planning 
meeting soon to give careful consideration 
to the preparation of the annual budget 
and all causes which should be included 
in the benevolence program. 

Proper procedure calls for the com- 
mission on missions to confer with the 
commission on stewardship and finance 
toward this end. (257.6) 

Since the chairman of the commission 
on missions is also a member of the 
commission on stewardship and finance, 
this should prove automatic. But it is 
the duty of each of these commissions, 
through such cross-membership, to see 
that this is done. 

To build a good budget, the commis- 
sion must first set up an adequate pro- 
gram. To underwrite and secure such a 
program, the commission should follow 
the Every Member Canvass practices 
thoroughly and specifically. The Every 
Member Canvass Kit is available at $1 
each from the address below. 

Building an adequate budget which 
will include all causes, both benevolence 
and current, can best be accomplished 
by following the procedures outlined in 
the Every Member Canvass plan. 

- Two other aids for planning the pro- 
gram are: program building worksheets, 
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#18, 10¢ a set; and Manual for the 
Commission on Stewardship and Finance, 
#35, 25¢ each. Order from the address 


below. 


General Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


Now is the time for the commission 
on membership and evangelism to be- 
gin doing some serious planning for the 
Nation-wide Week of Evangelism which 
is scheduled for March 2-9. 

Full information regarding planning 
and materials will be found on pages 
5-7 in this issue of THe Metuopist 
Story. 


Family Altar Aids 


Family altar commitment cards and 
family altar certificates are available 
from the Upper Room to promote family 
devotions. 

The commitment card is 3 by 5 
inches, in two colors, and sells at 100 
for 75¢. The card is in two parts, one 
to be signed and given to the pastor and 
the other to be kept by the signer. 

This statement appears on the card: 

“Because I believe every family and 
every individual should spend some time 


PROGRAM 
PLANNING 
SECTION 


each day in Bible reading, prayer and 
meditation—and because I believe that 
the family altar is an instrument of 
great strength in the building of a 
Christian home—I covenant to devote 
a definite time each day to personal de- 
votions; or I covenant to establish and 
maintain a family altar in my home.” 
The certificate is 8 by 10 inches and 
is suitable for framing. It is printed on 
heavy-weight wedding vellum and sells 
for 5¢ each in lots of 100 or more. 


Mailing The Upper Room 

To facilitate the regular mailing of 
The Upper Room to families that are 
the responsibility and opportunity of a 
church, The Upper Room now prepares 
a special mailing letter for each issue. 
The letter, printed on thin paper and 
folded to the size of the devotional 
guide, is appropriate to the particular 
issue. It is signed simply, “Your Pastor,” 
and has a space for the pastor to sign 
if he wishes. 

The letters are available on individual 
order or on a standing order basis of 
100 for 75¢. 

All orders for commitment cards and 
certificates, and for free coin envelopes 
should be sent to The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


General Board of Evangelism, 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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Commission on Education 


February is the month especially des- 
ignated as Brotherhood Month. The sec- 
ond week of the month is Brotherhood 
Week, and in The Methodist Church 
the second Sunday is Race Relations 
Sunday. 

The commission on education assists 
in promoting Race Relations Sunday and 
is responsible for insuring an adequate 
program of education throughout the 
church school in race relations. (See 
The Commission on Education and the 
Workers’ Conference at Work, #8280- 
BC, page 17. This is available from 
branches of the Methodist Publishing 
House for 25¢ a copy.) 

What is the policy of your church 
school on race relations and brotherhood? 
Does its educational program find “its 
roots in the nature of the Christian 
gospel itself?” 

“Christ is the master or teacher and 
he is the authority in our church’s pro- 
gram of Christian nurture. . . . The 
purpose of Christian education is to 
learn, to teach, and to use his way by 
which persons of all ages are related to 
God as father and to all men as brothers.” 
(Discipline. 

Is your church school following “His 
way” in its policy in regard to race rela- 
tions and brotherhood? The commission 
on education is responsible for determin- 
ing the policy of the church school, and 
the teachers will not be secure in their 
teaching unless they are aware of what 
the policy of the commission is in the 
area of race relations and brotherhood. 


Dealing with Tensions 


The February issue of The Church 
School has as its theme the many tensions 
that plague persons—within themselves 
and from the outside. 

The article, “Your Commission on 
Education” by Lilla Mills Cunningham, 
will help you determine how your com- 
mission can consider Brotherhood Month 
and promote Race Relations Sunday. 
Perhaps your commission considered this 
matter in the January meeting as sug- 
gested earlier, but further discussion as 
to the current plans and any further 
details needing care should be on this 
month’s agenda. 

Note the suggestion of Mrs. Cunning- 
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ham that someone review the article, “If 
You Keep Silent,” by Bishop Donald 
H. Tippett, which is the lead article 
in the February issue of The Church 
School. Perhaps you have a chairman 
or subcommittee responsible for the ob- 
servance of special days that could follow 
through on this assignment. 

The chairman of the commission on 
education and the superintendent of the 
church school should already have con- 
ferred about your next workers’ con- 
ference. If this has not been done, be 
sure the superintendent is ready to re- 
port on the plans for the coming workers’ 
conference. (See the suggestions for the 
workers’ conference also to be found in 


The Church School.) 


Observing Youth Weck 

On the agenda for this month’s meet- 
ing may be some details necessary for 
completing the observance of Youth 
Week which begins January 26 and 
ends February 2. 

One of the responsibilities of the com- 
mission on education is the creation 
“throughout the whole church school of 
an attitude of enthusiastic concern for 
winning pupils to Christ and church 
membership.” This concern ought to be 
brought before the commission peri- 
odically, but especially now as the church 
membership units are being considered 
and the program of pre-Easter evange- 
lism is soon to begin. 

The section, Winning Pupils to Christ 
and His Church, in the manual, The 
Commission on Education and the 
Workers’ Conference at Work, gives 
help for organizing to plan effectively 
this important part of the commission's 
responsibility. 

Also of interest is the story by the 
Rev. Walter Towner on page 2 of 
this issue of THe Meruoptst Srory. 

Remember that in this, as in every 
meeting of your commission on educa- 
tion, you are about the work of the Lord 
as you come to know him through Jesus 
Christ. Therefore, what you do in plan- 
ning and carrying forward your work 
in your commission is extremely im- 
portant. Do your work well as a work- 
man “approved of God.” May his 
blessing be with you. 


General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Editorial Division, 
201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn.) 


Commission on Missions 


The time is not far off when in many 
sections of the country, the district su- 
perintendents will begin to visit the 
churches to hold the fourth quarterly 
conference. Reports of progress and 
achievements are usually made at this 
meeting, and the churches customarily 


look forward to the next year and elect 
their officers. 

This of course leads to a review of 
the church’s financial condition and at 
least a tentative budget for the next 
year is already in process of development, 
if not for adoption by the time fourth 
quarterly conference is held. 

Therefore, it is imperative for the 
commission on missions to begin to give 
attention to the benevolence items in 
the budget such as World Service, con- 
ference benevolences and Advance Spe- 
cials. 

In the first place, it should be noted 
that the Discipline requires the com- 
mission on stewardship and finance to 
confer with the commission on missions 
on the matter of the benevolence items 
in the budget. (9257.6) 

Secondly, since it is expected that the 
commission on stewardship and finance 
will consult with the commission on 
missions on these matters, it is clearly 
the responsibility of the commission on 
missions to be prepared to make a good 
recommendation to the commission on 
stewardship and finance. 

To do this the commission on mis- 
sions will have to be well informed at 
the following points: 

e How much the church is now con- 
tributing to the missionary enterprise 
through all channels: World Service, 
Methodist Men, Advance Specials, 
church school, WSCS, MYFund, and 
others. 

@ What is the grand total of all benev- 
olence giving? What percentage of the 
total church budget does this represent? 
How much in terms of per capita giving? 
e How significant are these figures in 
terms of the financial resources of the 
church membership and constituency? 

This information can be gathered by 
members of the commission on missions 
from the organizations or groups they 
represent on the commission. 

The commission probably needs one 
and a half or two meetings in which to 
gather the information, discuss and 
evaluate it, and then prepare and pre- 
sent its recommendation to the com- 
mission on stewardship and finance. 

Someone once said that the purpose 
of the church is to comfort the afflicted 
and to afflict the comfortable. It may 
well be that the commission on missions 
will have to perform the function of 
“afflicting the comfortable” in terms of 
stimulating the commission on steward- 
ship and finance, and subsequently the 
official board and the entire congrega- 
tion, to lift the level of per capita giving 
to all benevolence causes year by year. 

Now is a good time to begin preparing 
recommendations to be included in next 
year’s budget for presentation to the 
commission on stewardship and finance. 
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Letters from Missionaries 


Some 300 Methodist missionaries 
write quarterly letters to their friends 
and supporters in the United States. 
Most of these letters are mimeographed 
and mailed to people (listed by the in- 
dividual missionary) by the Board of 
Missions’ Department of News Service 
located at 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N.Y. 

Here are some suggestions as to how 
these letters may be used by the indi- 
viduals or groups which receive them: 

e Parts of the letters may be read from 
the pulpit. 

e Letters may be published in the local 
church bulletin. 

e¢ In a community where the missionary 
is known or has lived, extracts or all 
of the letter may be published in the 
local newspaper. 

e The letters should always be read 
to the local church’s commission on 
missions. 

e Letters should be presented, in whole 
or in part, to the local church school, 
MYF, and WSCS. 

e Another use of the letters is as the 
basis for a sermon or missionary talk. 
e They may be posted on bulletin 
boards. 

e Church members and organizations 
should be encouraged to reply by a letter 
or a shower of letters to the missionary. 

If there is a particular missionary in 
whose work members and commission 
members are interested, and from whom 
the group is not already hearing, the 
commission may write the Department 
of News Service and ask to be added to 
the mailing list. When doing this, the 
writer should give the missionary’s name 
as well as his own. 

If a group is concerned with a par- 
ticular mission field or area rather than 
that of a particular missionary, it may 
have its name placed on the mailing list 
of one or two missionaries serving in 


that field. 


Bulletin Copy 


Bulletin Copy is a weekly mimeo- 
graphed news quotation service prepared 
for pastors and editors of church bulletins 
by the Department of News Service. It 
consists of one mimeographed sheet each 
week (usually mailed to cover a seven- 
week period), using quotable quotes 
from current speeches, pertinent para- 
graphs on missions, evangelism, educa- 
tion and related topics, suggestions for 
sermons, addresses, and idea prompters. 

This service is free upon request to 
editors of church bulletins and papers 
and pastors. Write the Department of 
News Service of the Board of Missions, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
Churches using the service are requested 
to send copies of the publication in 
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which the Bulletin Copy is used to the 
Board of Missions. 


Special Issue of World Outlook 

Editors are preparing a special issue 
of World Outlook for March. This issue 
will contain a comprehensive summary 
and review of the total missionary pro- 
gram of The Methodist Church. 

Graphs, charts, maps and a choice 
collection of photographs, many of them 
reproduced in color, will set forth the 
vast scope and variety of the work of 
the Board of Missions in the United 
States and more than 40 other countries. 

Additional copies of this special issue, 
which is intended to serve as a reference 
guide to Methodist missions, may be 
ordered from World Outlook, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y., at 15¢ a copy 
or eight copies for $1. 


Board of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y.; 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. 


Commission on Christian 
Social Relations 


This optional commission (Discipline 
276) deals with the fields of temper- 
ance, world peace, and social and eco- 
nomic relations. Leaders will find 
materials for this commission listed under 
headings for committees in these three 


fields. 


Committee on Temperance 


Here are some specific suggestions for 
influencing national legislation through 
local church action. Further information 
regarding this will be found in the article 
by James A. Hamilton on page 8 in 
this issue of Tae Metuopist Story. 


Letter Writing Party 

Letters to Congress do count. But they 
have to keep coming and in quantity. 
Petitions and mimeographed form letters 
are almost useless. Here is an idea for an 
evening program at your church: 

Ask each member of the Methodist 
Men, the Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service or the Methodist Youth Fellow- 
ship to bring a pen and his own sta- 
tionery to the next meeting. As part of 
the program, hold an open discussion on 
one phase of national legislation. 

After the discussion, ask each person 
to sit down right there and write a let- 
ter to his congressman and senators. Put 
a list of these public servants on a black- 
board. Ask those writing letters also to 
write to heads of government depart- 
ments involved and to committee chair- 
men who may hold hearings. 

Ask each person to sign and seal his 
own letter. Then gather the letters and 
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mail them out over a period of the next 
10 days, mailing a few each day. 


Group Resolution 

While petitions are not too potent, a 
well-worded resolution representing “of- 
ficially” the thinking of your group or 
of the entire church, can have a real 
influence. 

Address the resolution to a specific 
legislative issue. Indicate exactly the 
group and the number of persons it 
represents. Send copies to congressmen, 
senators, committee members, committee 
chairmen and the President of the United 
States. 


Personal Calls 


Congressmen and senators go home for 
the holidays; they campaign back home. 
The next time your representative is in 
the community, make an appointment to 
call upon him. A small group of in- 
fluential persons can sit down quietly to 
chat over important legislation with the 
representative. 

In most cases elected representatives 
value this kind of contact. It is well for 
church members to remember, however, 
that they are not telling the representa- 
tive what to do, but that they are ex- 
pressing their concern as citizens and 
churchmen. 


Use the Bulletin 

When an important issue comes before 
Congress, why not put an announcement 
in the church bulletin urging individuals 
to write letters to their elected representa- 
tives? This announcement should include 
such necessary information as the nature 
of the issue, the numbers of the bills, 
and the names and addresses of persons 
who should be contacted by mail. 

Your minister might be willing to call 
special attention to the announcement 
from the pulpit, but it is also well to have 
the announcement in writing in the bul- 
letin or church newsletter. 


Telegrams and Phone Calls 

Often your committee members will 
receive information through Contact and 
Clipsheet, Board of Temperance publica- 
tions, that action is pending “this week” 
in Congress. 

A telegram from the local church com- 
mittee on temperance, commission on 
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Christian social relations, or from the 
entire church and signed by the pastor, 
chairman of the official board, and/or 
others, can have real influence upon 
those who make the laws of the land. 
Such telegrams should be specific and 
ask for definite action. The telegram 
should contain the full address of the 
sender. 

In the same situation, a long distance 
telphone call (person to person, of 
course) can demonstrate concern on the 
part of your church or committee “back 
home.” Congressmen want to know what 
you are thinking. A word at the right 
time may influence a deciding vote. 

The main thing to keep in mind is 
this: make your influence felt! Good 
government is your responsibility and 
poor government is your fault. 

These two resources will help your 
committee and church members as they 
plan and carry out an effective temper- 
ance program. Order from the address 
below. 
© Contact—A bi-weekly service for tem- 
perance leaders. Annual subscription, $6. 
© Clipsheet—a bi-weekly newsletter on 
alcohol problems. Annual subscription, 


$2. 


Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Committee on World Peace 


Opening months of a new year offer 
excellent times for peace projects since 
stated peace observances mostly occur 
in the fall. How shall the committee 
determine what to do? 

In the first place, let the trends in 
Congress and the issues before the na- 
tion determine your project. Let church- 
men’s conviction register upon key 
departmental officials and upon congress- 
men. Our congressional directory, Regis- 
ter Christian Opinion, will prompt your 
letter writing. (10¢ each, 15 for $1; 100 
for $4.) Proposed legislation, pending 
or in committee, is the place to start. 

Issues before the United Nations and 
its agencies form another focal point. 
Nearly every week 50 or more Methodist 
laymen and clergy participate in a four- 
day UN seminar headed by the Rev. 
Charles F. Boss of our New York office. 
Perhaps the most important activity of 
the seminar is the closing session on how 
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to make the United Nations a vital part 
in the life of each Methodist family back 
home. 

Events in the parish also make for 
timely planning. Perhaps the visits of 
distinguished world leaders to your town 
or region, the return of travelers from 
overseas or community events, if no 
persons appear in the foreground, offer a 
channel for programming. About 900,- 
000 persons now seek passports annually 
for traveling abroad. 

The Board of World Peace is in the 
position to give practical counsel con- 
cerning tours abroad which place an em- 
phasis on Christian conduct of interna- 
tional affairs. 

What is making the headlines? The 
“new” in news will often suggest topics 
that need interpretation from a Christian 
viewpoint. Major doings uppermost in 
the public mind may lead directly into 
key aspects of public affairs or national 
policy. Seize upon their timeliness as a 
clue to planning. 

Just as interests vary, so there is no 
set program for the entire country. The 
stress is on variety and experimentation. 
Even when you borrow a successful fea- 
ture used elsewhere, be careful to adapt 
and to develop it anew in the light of 
your situation. 


Some Programs that Have Worked 


Here are some recent distinctive pro- 
gram patterns which may be suggestive 
to the members of the local committee on 
world peace: 

e A Grant’s Pass (Ore.) housewife led 
the Council of Church Women in a 
door-to-door distribution throughout her 
county of Schweitzer’s declaration on 
dangers of radiation. 

e Arizona State College sends out six 
teams of foreign students, known as 
“Panels of Internationalists,” to discuss 
salient issues before churches and civic 
gatherings. 

e An Idaho church recently held a 
“Prayer Vigil for Peace.” Intercession 
can be followed by a writing project to 
turn from prayer to practice. 

e In Florida a traveling forum discussed 
State Department policies. 

e A New Haven (Conn.) church con- 
cluded recently a helpful series on inter- 
national tension areas. 

e An Illinois congregation turns the 
Sunday Evening Fellowship over to the 
commission on Christian social relations 
one month out of each quarter. 

All of these programs are different and 
all are good. But more important to your 
church and the committee on world 
peace is the question: What are you 
planning? 


Board of World Peace, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Il. 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


Free care is given to many persons in 
need by Methodist hospitals and homes. 
Much of the resources for this type of 
care comes from Golden Cross funds. 

Churches and conferences are putting 
more and more emphasis on Golden 
Cross and as a result more can be done. 
Some examples of this have been re- 
ported by Louis Blair, administrator of 
St. Luke’s Hospital in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Mrs. L., a 56-year-old housewife, came 
to St. Luke’s with a serious illness. Mr. 
L. ‘was disabled and the couple was liv- 
ing on social security and a small pen- 
sion, part of which went for medicines 
for Mr. L.’s heart disease. The unpaid 
balance of her hospital bill of $228 
was taken care of by the hospital with 
the assistance of Golden Cross. 

Mr. C. was an emergency patient 
who was unable to obtain county medi- 
cal relief. A laborer, Mr. C. was hard 
pressed to support his family of six. An 
appendectomy was performed and when 
Mr. C. was discharged the balance of 
$165 was covered by the hospital through 
Golden Cross. 

St. Luke’s reports that during the past 
year $4,500 of care has been provided 
through Golden Cross. This hospital is 
one of four institutions in its conference 
which benefit from Golden Cross funds. 

One of the best illustrations of what 
a Methodist institution is doing in char- 
itable care is the story of little Wayne 
Griggs, a winsome six-year-old who has 
been a patient in Methodist Hospital in 
Memphis, Tenn., since November, 1955. 

Wayne was badly burned while play- 
ing with matches in his home in Arkan- 
sas. He was brought to Methodist 
Hospital where he has received care 
since. This has included skin grafts, 
blood transfusions, and the best of medi- 
cal and nursing care. Many contributions 
have been made for his care through 
newspaper publicity and by others who 
are interested. But the hospital alone 
has given more than $8,000 for care 
and treatment during Wayne’s stay. Now 
well on the road to recovery, he will 
grow into a healthy youth because a 
hospital cared. 

During 1957 Methodist Hospital in 
Memphis rendered approximately $200,- 
000 in free care, James M. Crews, ad- 
ministrator, reports. Not all of this came 
from Golden Cross funds, but the Golden 
Cross program in Memphis Conference 
does contribute to the support of char- 
itable cases in Methodist Hospital and 
to those in other institutions in the con- 
ference. 

Hundreds of stories like these are 
repeated in Methodist hospitals and 
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homes throughout the country. Many 
children in child-care agencies and per- 
sons in homes for the aging are bene- 
fitted through Golden Cross when need 
is established. 


What Can a Church Do? 


Each church can plan a special Golden 
Cross enrollment. Here are some sug- 
gestions that may prove helpful: 

e Appoint a Golden Cross director— 
someone who has deep human sympathy, 
enthusiasm and leadership. 

e Follow your annual conference plan 
in observing enrollment date and re- 
mittance of funds. 

e Arrange publicity well in advance of 
Enrollment Sunday. Seek close co-opera- 
tion of local papers and local institution 
publications, as well as church bulletins. 
e Plan early with administrators of your 
Methodist hospitals and homes for their 
staff to take part in Sunday services— 
student nurses, chaplains, social workers, 
and others. 

e Suggest a sermon on some phase of 
the Great Physician’s command to heal 
and care. 

e Present Golden Cross membership 
cards to the church school, congregation, 
and all other church organizations. 


Annual Conference Enrollment 

Does your annual conference have a 
yearly Golden Cross enrollment? Now 
is the time to develop plans for estab- 
lishing or strengthening this program. 

Funds are given by concerned Chris- 
tians who enroll annually in the Golden 
Cross Society. These funds are distrib- 
uted as the annual conference directs, 
through its Board of Hospitals and 
Homes, often under the supervision of 
the Golden Cross chairman. Not only 
do these funds provide assistance to the 
needy sick, aging and children, but they 
also provide scholarships for student 
nurses, medical students, and social work 
personnel. 

Further information, assistance and 
materials for Golden Cross may be ob- 
tained from the address below. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Committee on 
Christian Vocations 


Paragraph 145.9 in the Methodist 
Discipline describes the make-up and 
function of the local church committee 
on Christian vocations. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The committee on Christian voca- 
tions, which shall be composed of the 
pastor, a layman elected by the quarterly 
conference, a representative of the 


Woman’s Society of Christian Service, 
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the church-school superintendent, and 
the superintendent of the youth division. 
It shall co-operate with the Conference 
Commission on Christian Vocations. 

“The duty of this committee shall be 
to see that the philosophy of Christian 
vocation and the opportunities in church 
vocations are regularly presented to the 
youth and adults of the church, to ad- 
vise interested young people and adults 
of the necessary qualifications for all 
church vocations, and to give encourage- 
ment and guidance to candidates for 
the pastoral ministry and other church- 
related vocations. The committee shall 
report annually to the fall meeting of the 
quarterly conference and to the Confer- 
ence Commission on Christian Voca- 
tions.” 

If The Methodist Church is to meet 
its total personnel needs during the years 
ahead, it is estimated that 7,750 men 
and women will have to be recruited 
each year for the various positions that 
will be open. This can be done, but only 
if local churches give attention to it. 

A booklet of suggestions for the or- 
ganizing and operation of a committee 
on Christian vocations is available for 5¢ 


from the address below. 


Interboard Committee on Christian Vo- 
cations, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Television, Radio and Films 


Your church can take part in future 
development of the Methodist Television 
Ministry by using the TV medium as 
an evangelical and educational tool with 
which to extend the ministry of the 
local church. 

Two immediate and specific ways in 
which your church can help are: 

e Your church may adopt a “Special” 
for the TV Ministry Fund. These con- 
tributions will be used to produce more 
general-audience programs. The format 
of the programs was tested with sta- 
tions and audiences before production 
of a series was planned. 

e Your church may adopt a World Serv- 
ice Special designated specifically for the 
Children’s TV Series. An introductory 
film, Run Away Home, has been pro- 
duced and is being tested with children 
and used to solicit contributions. 

The Television, Radio and Film Com- 
mission also urges that your church plan 
now to use the John Wesley film as you 
prepare for Aldersgate and for Pente- 
cost. This film is available in color and 
in black-and-white at reduced rental 
rates. Part I and Part II may be rented 
separately if desired. 

Rental rates are $30, Technicolor; and 
$15, black-and-white. Each part rents 
for one-half of the rate for the entire 
film, or $15, Technicolor; and $7.50, 
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black-and-white. You can place orders 
through any branch of the Methodist 
Publishing House. 


Television, Radio and Film Commission 
of The Methodist Church, 1525 McGavock 
St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Good Literature Committee 


The good literature committee will 
see places in the church where new reli- 
gious books will be useful. The com- 
mittee may call the attention of various 
church leaders to new books, including 
the February publications of Abingdon 
Press. 

Books scheduled to be released by 
Abingdon in February include: Frontier 
Bishop, the biography of Bishop Robert 
Richford Roberts and, in consequence, a 
story of Methodism in the early 1800s, 
by Worth M. Tippy; The Man Who 
Feared a Bargain, a book illustrating the 
abiding relevance of the Scriptures to 
present-day problems, by Harold G. 
Newsham; Our Family Worships at 
Home, an inspirational guide to family 
worship and discussions with 49 sug- 
gested programs, by Anna Laura and 
Edward W. Gebhard; Seven-Minute 
Stories for Church and Home, 36 mod- 
ern and old-time stories centered around 
passages of the Bible and folklore of 
other races and countries, by Alice Geer 
Kelsey; Preface to Pastoral Theology, a 
study breaking fresh ground in provid- 
ing a theological orientation for pastoral 
work, by Seward Hiltner; and The Doc- 
trine of Trinity, a creative discussion 
which questions the validity of the 
classical doctrines and clarifies what they 
attempt to express, by Cyril C. Rich- 
ardson. 


Catalog and Brochure 


The Spring and Easter Church Cata- 
log and the Easter film brochure are 
being distributed this month. 

The brochure should be in the hands 
of pastors by the middle of February 
to serve as a guide in the selection of 
audio-visual materials for Easter and the 
Lenten season. 


The Methodist Publishing House, 201 
Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn. (Place 
orders with the branch serving your terri- 
tory. ) 
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Churches Comment on Evangelistic Efforts 


by H. Howard Fuller 


How do churches feel about their own 
evangelistic efforts? 

Recently I mailed a questionnaire on 
membership and evangelism to 53 minis- 
ters in three districts of the Michigan 
Conference. Forty-five of the pastors re- 
sponded. 

Churches polled fall into two groups: 
24 which have surpassed the average gain 
in the conference in “active” membership 
between 1946 and 1957, and 21 which 
have remained stationary or have lost 
members during this same period. 

Results of this survey may be helpful 
to a church planning its evangelistic pro- 
gram. Here are some conclusions: 

e Lay evangelism works if we work at it. 
e The church school has a great oppor- 
tunity to press for decisions. 

e The pastor’s study class is an effective 
means of evangelism. 

e Although our church shows a 43 per 
cent membership gain during the past 11 
years, it has not been growing much more 
than the population increase. 

Eleven of the churches polled feel that 
their gain was in accord with the growth 
of the community in population. Three 
report that this had no bearing, while 
eight others believe that the shrinking 
population in the area was partly respon- 
sible for a lack of growth. 

Fifteen churches feel that transfers 
played a significant part in their growth, 
while six others find that this contributed 
to a decline in membership. 

No church credits the professional 
evangelist with having had a significant 
part in the church’s growth. Five credit 
their pastors and 17 feel that the or- 
ganized laymen played an important role. 
Six intimated that no concerted evan- 
gelistic program has been conducted by 
the church in recent years. 

Just plain organized friendliness was 
characteristic of 17 churches. Sixteen 
others were graded as “average” in friend- 
liness by their pastors. One church was 
listed as “definitely unfriendly.” 

Twelve churches have been notably 
blessed by having pastors stay long 
enough to build up membership. Two 
churches were injured by pastorates 
which seemingly were too short to do 
good. 

Fourteen churches were characterized 
by having no controversial splintering 
while 12 reported very little. Four cases 
were listed as “serious.” 

Church schools were decidedly strong 
in giving evangelism a boost, 13 churches 
reported. Thirteen others feel that their 
church schools are weak in this field. 

Twelve churches gave the pastor credit 
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for good membership classes, but 11 did 
not find this a factor in evangelism. 

Comments by pastors whose churches 
were polled included the following: 

From a fairly large city church: “In 
this church we have to gain 100 new 
members every year in order to stay on 
the level because of the dropping of non- 
resident and inactive members.” 

From a church of 300 members: “Un- 
less we turn away from our financial 
drives and steadily increasing apportion- 
ments, we shall find our evangelism will 
suffer.” 

From a small village church which is 
decreasing in membership: “Our lack is 
not in organization, nor in program, but 
a lack of vital Christian faith-life on the 
part of members.” 

From a medium-sized city church 
which had a good growth between 1946 
and 1956 but since then has been losing 
members: “The influx of non-Method- 
ists is responsible for some shrinking.” 

From a church of 250 members: “In 
April, 1955, I began extending the invita- 
tion to Christian baptism the first Sun- 
day of each month. Since then we have 
never had a month without a baptism and 
they totaled 153. Many of these were 
adults and most have since joined the 
church.” 

From a medium-sized church: “The 
secret, if there is one, lies in sending lay- 
men to people who are ready to make a 
decision. The laymen are encouraged by 
their success.” 

One pastor noted that his church is 
growing in numbers, but that, unfortu- 
nately, assimilation-wise it is not doing 
very satisfactorily. 


Mr. Fuller is stor of the church in 
Cedar Springs, Mich. 


World Methodist Council 
Makes Plans, Sets Budget 


Ways and means of raising a balance 
of $19,000 on a pledge to help restore 
the old Epworth Rectory was one of the 
chief items of business when the execu- 
tive committee of The Methodist Church 
section of the World Methodist Council 
met in Baltimore in November. 

The rectory in Epworth, England, was 
the boyhood home of John and Charles 
Wesley. It was acquired by British Meth- 
odists for $32,000 and an additional 
$35,000 was borrowed to recondition and 
modernize it as a shrine of world Meth- 
odism. 

The committee authorized Edwin L. 


Jones of Charlotte, N.C., and Charles C. 


Parlin, Englewood, N.J., to take respon- 
sibility for raising the $19,000. 

In other action, the committee reported 
that plans are under consideration for a 
meeting of the 75-member Methodist 
Church section of the council possibly in 
1958. A joint meeting with other sections 
representing Methodist bodies in the 
United States and the United Church 
of Canada is also planned. A similar 
meeting with all Latin American sections 
is contemplated for 1959. 

Reporting on the pulpit exchange pro- 
gram, the Rev. Karl Quimby said 16 pas- 
tors in England and the United States 
exchanged pulpits last summer. Two pas- 
tors traded pulpits for the entire year. 
Dr. Quimby recommended that the proj- 
ect be enlarged to include Canada, Ire- 
land, and other countries. 

Plans for the selection of 30 American 
ministers and students as delegates to the 
Oxford Institute of Methodist Theologi- 
cal Studies next July 19-29 were an- 
nounced. The institute will be held at 
Oxford University in England. 

The committee adopted an annual 
budget of $40,000. The World Method- 
ist Council is supported by the General 
Administration Fund of The Methodist 
Church in the United States. The As- 
sociation of Methodist Historical So- 
cieties, closely related to the WMC, 
receives $20,000 from the same fund. 


10 Per Cent for Others 


A principal source of income for all 
of the new building program that must 
be carried out in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico and some conferences is that of 
the “Ten Per Cent Fund.” 

General Conference made the follow- 
ing recommendation to boards and com- 
mittees regarding church extension 
(9761.6): 

“It is recommended that each annual 
conference or district administering Con- 
ference Advance Specials (for church 
extension within the conference or dis- 
trict) set aside each year 10 per cent of 
the amount received for that purpose 
for the weaker and more urgent situa- 
tions outside the conference, and that 
such amount be remitted to the Division 
of National Missions, to be administered 
by it as a General Advance Special.” 

Some conferences have followed this 
request and have made contributions. 
The Board of Missions has suggested 
that Conference Boards of Missions and 
Advance Committees check to see what 
the conference has done and what needs 
to be done along this line. 

The “Ten Per Cent Fund” is a tithe 
of funds raised by a conference or district 
for church extension within its own 
boundaries, with 90 per cent being used 
for “self” and 10 per cent for “others.” 
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Through their support of ‘Lit-Lit,’ 


odists are helping men learn 








Teaching people to read—and then 
furnishing them Christian literature 
after they have learned—is a world- 
wide job that Methodists are doing 
every day in co-operation with Chris- 
tians of 38 other denominations. 

This international program of 
literacy and Christian literature, based 
on Dr. Frank Laubach’s famous “each 
one teach one” reading technique, is 
carried on by The Methodist Church 
through one of the major committees 
of the National Council of Churches, 
the Committee on World Literacy and 
Christian Literature. 

“Lit-Lit,” as the committee is popu- 
larly known, has been the agent for 
the co-operating denominations in the 
two-pronged emphasis on literacy and 
literature since 1943. Today Lit- 
Lit is at work in almost 60 countries 
of Asia, Africa, and North and South 
America. In at least 28 of these, The 
Methodist Church, through the Board 
of Missions, is represented and gives 
financial support. 

The program of literacy pioneered 
by Dr. Laubach and others has taken 
on increased urgency in a mid- 
twentieth century world of contrasts. 
While earth satellites testify to man’s 
technological progress, millions unable 
to read their own names are con- 
demned to lives of poverty, ignorance 
and fear. It is to the job of bringing 
these millions out of darkness into the 
light of literacy and the Christian faith 
that Lit-Lit is dedicated. 

The committee does not see its job 
ending, however, when people have 
been taught to read and been given 
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by Floyd Shacklock 


some wholesome books. In a real sense, 
literacy and literature are methods of 
evangelism. The primary purpose of 
Christian literature is to develop and 
extend one of the most indispensable 
tools for the proclamation of the Gospel. 

Literacy-literature is only one area in 
which Methodism works interdenomi- 
nationally in its overseas missionary 
program. Others include mass commu- 
nications (radio and motion picture 
evangelism), a central medical office 
for checking the health of missionaries, 
and a committee for co-ordinating 
agricultural mission work. In all 
these areas, the churches have pooled 
their resources to avoid duplication of 
effort and to achieve results through a 
united work that no single denomina- 
tion could accomplish alone. 

Like other committees of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, the Lit-Lit 
committee is guided by a board rep- 
resenting the denominations. The 
Methodist Church is represented by 
staff members of the Board of Mis- 
sions. 

The Lit-Lit committee is indirectly 
a World Service agency of Methodism, 
because the Division of World Mis- 
sions, a direct recipient of World Serv- 
ice funds, appropriates $36,580 an- 
nually to Lit-Lit work. Thus, when 
Methodists give to World Service 
they are contributing to the continua- 
tion of this world-wide ministry of 
literacy and Christian literature. The 
Woman’s Division of Christian Serv- 
ice gives $24,470 yearly to Lit-Lit, 
making the total Methodist contribu- 
tion $61,050. 


to read the Gospel for themselves. 


ight to Millions 


The committee has been assigned 
four jobs: 

e To tell the American churches 
about the needs of illiterates and how 
there can be more adequate Christian 
literature in mission lands through co- 
operative efforts. 

e To develop literacy campaigns and 
help produce the materials required 
for that purpose. 

e To give technical counsel and serv- 
ice to mission boards at home and to 
missionaries and co-operating literature 
agencies abroad. 

e To encourage support from boards 
and other sources for approved projects 
in literacy and Christian literature. 

Lit-Lit and the supporting denomi- 
nations realize only too well that il- 
literacy is still a major world problem 
in spite of the great achievements of 
recent years. In some countries, 70 to 
80 per cent of the people cannot read. 
From some areas come reports that as 
many as 90 per cent of those supposed- 
ly taught to read have no effective use 
of the printed page. No Christian can 
be complacent in the face of such 
facts. 

Yet ever-changing conditions put be- 
fore the Christian literacy-literature 
enterprise new problems and oppor- 
tunities. 

Millions of men and women are 
learning to read each year, or could 
be taught through methods of proved 
success. They may now be influenced 
in vast numbers, but they may be in- 
fluenced for good or evil! Increasing 
literacy is creating a new kind of 
world in which to preach the gospel. 
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The door is open to preach the 
gospel in new and effective ways— 
but only if the church will use the 
very force which is helping to produce 
such change: literacy and literature. 
The literate millions may be reached 
far beyond the sound of the preacher's 
voice. 

Among the various media of mass 
communication, there is no substitute 
for the printed page. It does not de- 
pend on time or space. The broadcast 
ends and the moving picture fades out, 
but the reader carries his book or 
magazine wherever he goes. And he 
pores over it again and again to meet 
his need. 

How does Lit-Lit work with mission 
boards and missionary and _ national 
Christian leaders on the field to do 
the job of literacy-literature? Here are 
some of the principal ways! 

Centers for Literature and Literacy. 
In many countries, there are Christian 
literature centers, presses, bookstores, 
often under co-operative direction. In 
some, a mission puts these facilities at 
the service of the whole Christian 
community. The financial investment 
of the boards in presses, literature 
buildings and stocks of books repre- 
sents a great asset in Christian litera- 
ture. 

These literature centers show great 
variety, for they have grown out of 
local needs. The literature committee 
in Japan helped in the organization of 
a Christian Publishers’ Association and 
a Christian Writers’ Association. In 
India, the mission presses have estab- 
lished a Service Council, which makes 
it possible for the members to share 
their technical equipment and skills. 

Literacy Teams. Great strides have 
been made in literacy work in the past 
decade by the extensive travel and 
services of the Laubach literacy teams. 
This period coincided with the rise of 
new nations seeking the means of self- 
government. Literacy and fundamental 
education are now recognized as neces- 
sities, not only in the underdeveloped 
countries but also in those that have 
neglected the uneducated in their 
midst. 

The special contribution of a Chris- 
tian organization to the advancement 
of literacy does not lie primarily in giv- 
ing technical skills. Rather, it lies in 
sharing learning in the spirit of love. 
The “each one teach one” principle is 
not a formula to save time and money, 
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but an expression of respect for the 
value of human personality. Every dis- 
ciple has the responsibility to share his 
knowledge, skills and resources with 
those in need. 


First Steps in Literacy 

Lit-Lit has prepared literacy charts 
and primers in over 250 languages and 
adaptations of the simply written 
“Story of Jesus” in more than 60 
languages. From this experience, 
workers have learned how to take the 
first steps in literacy. They have found 
that effective reading materials for 
newly literate adults should be the 
product of teamwork. 

In spite of so-called “closing doors,” 
there are ample opportunities for the 
trained linguist and anthropologist, the 
teacher of adults, the creative artist 
and writer to make this Christian work 
an exciting adventure and a test of 


A Christian Egyptian minister (right) talks 
with a village teacher who learned to read 
through an all-village literacy campaign 
sparked by Lit-Lit. 


patience and devotion for ordained 
and lay missionaries. 

Successful Book Series. From the 
East Asian Christian Literature Con- 
ferences in Singapore in 1951 came 
requests for a series of books, simply 
written, on the major topics of Chris- 
tian concern. This led to the launching 
of the World Christian Books proj- 
ect, intended to provide well-printed 
books at low cost to all who were eager 
to read or own them. The principal 
object of World Christian Books is 
to present the Christian faith in its 


major aspects in language simple 
enough that ordinary members of the 
church can understand and to enlist 
gifted writers and interpreters from 
many lands for this effort. 

Where do the books go? The pub- 
lisher distributes them to 64 countries, 
in part through orders from mission 
boards and societies, in part through 
ordinary book channels. Nearly 150,- 
000 copies of the first 12 volumes have 
been sold in the English editions. 

The real purpose of World Chris- 
tian Books, however, has been to 
promote vernacular editions, in trans- 
lation or adaptation. Nearly 150 trans- 
lated volumes have been published or 
are under way. 


Need Is Being Recognized 

The need for trained personnel is 
slowly being recognized by the mis- 
sions and churches. The past decade 
has seen a growing interest by Lit-Lit 
member boards and a growing number 
of missionaries are now assigned to 
full-time literacy or literature work. 
Many of them obtain technical train- 
ing, as candidates or while on fur- 
lough. 

Even more important is the training 
of citizens of the countries where they 
work. The committee's limited scholar- 
ship funds have helped gifted na- 
tionals receive training in literacy, 
linguistics and religious journalism. 

In thinking ahead, Lit-Lit believes 
co-operative literacy and literature 
work abroad should be strengthened in 
three ways: through adequate support 
of full-time personnel, through pro- 
fessional or technical training or 
workers, and through study visits and 
exchange of experience across national 
and language boundaries. 

Today literacy-literature is essential 
for the effective achievement of Meth- 
odist and other programs of agricul- 
tural missions, of medical and health 
education, of the development of the 
Christian community and its economic 
welfare, and especially for the training 
of church workers and the ministry. 

In short, the Christian missionary 
enterprise can be fully effective only 
when it makes maximum use of the 
printed word. 


Dr. Shacklock is executive secretary of the 

Committee on World Literacy and Chris- 

tian Literature. He is a Methodist minister 

who has served as a missionary to Japan 

| ma as professor of missions in the United 
tates. 
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HOW METHODISTS HELP THE MIGRANTS 


Working with other churches, 


we help farm workers on the move. A February 


offering helps support the work. 


by Louisa Rossiter Shotwell 


What is it like to be a migrant? 
To move from crop to crop, and live 
“on the season”? 

If you just happened to ask this 
of the Martinez family, newly come 
to pick in the peach country, you 
would probably hear about the long 
ride from sugar beets. Four days and 
four nights it took the worn-out truck 
to make the run. (A ’58 model covers 
the distance in eight hours of easy 
driving. ) 

For the truck riders, it meant 96 
hours of bumping along on benches 


Mexican girl at a Colorado camp. 


with no backs, taking turn about to 
lie on the loose floor boards and catch 
a nap. On this particular trip, the only 
food was coffee and a sack of potatoes; 
at meal stops, the potatoes were boiled 
over an open fire in one can, coffee 
in another. 

There would be no bitterness in 


the Martinez family’s vivid recital of 
this small saga; there would be dra- 
matic gestures, humor, wistfulness, 
and a gentle appreciation of your in- 
terest. 

You might ask the same question a 
hundred times of a hundred different 
migrant families and get a hundred 
different answers; but the overtones 
would be the same, and they would 
be compounded of discouragement and 
insecurity, of hunger and heartbreak, 
of the loneliness of belonging nowhere. 

What are migrant people like? 

Asked what they wanted to be when 
they grew up, six of seven migrant 
youngsters answered without hesita- 
tion. The ready six were boys, and 
their answers did not distinguish them 
from any six boys who might be chosen 
at random from the general popula- 
tion: carpenter, mechanic, professional 
athlete, bus driver, farmer, singer. It 
was the seventh who thought twice 
before replying, and the seventh was 
a girl. 

“A teacher. Yes, that’s what I 
want to be,” Pearlie declared. “But a 
teacher of little children. Sometimes 
the big ones beat the teacher up.” 

Pearlie Fowler, 11, spoke from ex- 
perience; she had seen teachers beaten 
up and she wanted no part of it. 

If migrant people seem peculiar, 
it is the experience of migrancy that 
makes them so. 


Our Ministry Makes a Difference 


What difference does the migrant 
ministry make? Not often is it a dif- 
ference that you can measure in con- 
crete units. Sometimes, to be sure, it 
is pounds gained during four weeks 
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at a child-care center; more often the 
measure is as tangible as the glow 
in Lola’s face when she stands on tip- 
toe to whisper in your ear: 

“We begged papa to come back to 
this camp because we hoped you'd be 
here.” 

The migrant ministry presses for 
enforcement of a state housing code, 
and in due time a migrant mother 
finds a screen in the window of her 
shack. A migrant minister makes con- 
tact with the county nurse, and Roose- 
velt Jones’ polio-crippled legs are fitted 
to a new set of braces. A family finds 
itself in a camp with a child-care 
center, and no longer are the children 
locked up in a cabin while the mother 
and father go off for their nine hours 
in the bean fields. The director finds 
25 children in one camp, all retarded 
from two to five grades below their 
age level, and the committee enlists 
the help of the board of education to 
set up a make-up school for them. 

And so it goes, this ministry to a 
procession. The migrant ministry is 
a partnership operation, and the part- 
ners are quite as numerous as the 
shareholders in a blue chip corpora- 
tion; the operating budget is con- 
siderably less, and the dividends are 
coin not of the realm but of the spirit. 


Who are the partners? Home mis- 
sion boards and societies of 23 de- 


nominations; the national migrant 
ministry, administered by the National 
Council of Churches; migrant commit- 
tees, related to state and local councils 
of churches and church women. 


How do Methodists share? 


They participate in the World Day 
of Prayer, the first Friday in Lent 
(Feb. 21 this year). A share of the 
offerings makes up a crucial segment 
of the migrant ministry budget. 

Many of the 5,000 volunteers who 
serve on a regular basis in migrant 
camps are Methodists. So are several 
members of the migrant ministry pro- 
fessional staff: Kathryn Leaf, for in- 
stance, who directs the work in 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and the 
Carolinas; the Rev. William Brooks, 
graduate of Gammon Theological 
Seminary and trained in social work, 
serving in the huge migrant labor 
camp at Belle Glade, Fla., near Lake 
Okeechobee; and the Rev. Julius 
Scipio, who follows his migrants from 
Florida to Rhode Island to New York 


state and back again. 


Methodists Are Part of It 


Serving on a committee may not be 
the most romantic way to work for the 
Kingdom, but it is a most important 
way, and many Methodists make an 
invaluable contribution at just this 
point. The new president of the 
Florida migrant ministry is a Meth- 
odist minister, the Rev. H. Stewart 
Austin of Miami. Glenn Sanford, 
Thelma Stevens, and Mabel Garrett 
Wagner from the national Methodist 
staff all serve on the national migrant 
committee. 

Individual Methodist churches 
across the country contribute to state 
migrant budgets for the support of 
seasonal staff. Two national gifts aid 
the national migrant ministry: for the 


current fiscal year, $6,500 has been 
pledged by the Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service (this figure includes 
a gift from the Methodist Youth 
Fund); and the Division of National 
Missions has pledged $600 from 
World Service funds. 

To the alert leader in every congre- 
gation, these existing channels offer 
ideas for increasing participation; for 
instance: 

e Enlarge World Day of Prayer pro- 
motion. 

e Encourage groups to study the mi- 
grant farm labor situation, nationally 
and in your state. Early in 1958, the 
Friendship Press is publishing a new 
reading-and-study booklet called This 
Is The Migrant. (60¢. Order now 
through your branch of the Methodist 
Publishing House.) 

e Consult your state migrant com- 
mittee (reached through your state 
council of churches) to find specific 
program needs and projects. There are 
migrant ministries in 31 states. If your 
state is not one of these, write to the 
National Migrant Ministry Office, 257 
Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y., for a 
copy of Fun To Grow On, a group 
project for constructing a play-house- 
keeping unit for use in a migrant 
camp. 

The crying need of the national 
migrant ministry is for greatly in- 
creased funds to add state directors 
to its staff. Methodist Kathryn Leaf 
and her five states really add up to 
five jobs, for one state alone should 
be a full-time operation. At this mo- 
ment six more states are begging for 
assistance. If national Methodist giv- 
ing could be $30,000 annually, this 
would mean the addition of three 
trained state directors, and three cars 
together with gas and oil, upkeep, and 
a replacement fund. 

In uplifted spirits of migrants 
touched by the Christian ministry, in 
community attitudes changed, in im- 
proved living and working conditions 
for these most inarticulate and for- 
gotten of our citizens, this would mean 
gains uncountable. 

It was a nine-year-old migrant in 
California in a vacation-Bible-school 
class who heard the parable of the 
mustard seed. Two weeks later she 
confided to her teacher: 

“You want to know why I learned 
the lesson so fast? Because I kept the 
story of Jesus in my heart, and it grew 
just like you said it would!” 
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“Stop, visit your church and 
worship” is the beckoning call 
of a beautiful stained glass 
window, the musical tolling of 
a Sunday morning church bell. 
In like manner the living color 
of TOGETHER awakens read- 
ers to the benefits of the inspi- 
rational and informative mes- 
sage of our family magazine. 
If yours is not among the 6000 
ALL FAMILY PLAN 
churches, here’s how you can 
subscribe. 


Your church decides to send 
TOGETHER to at least that 
number of regular contribut- 
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ing families and forwards 
names and addresses to the 
Business Office. TOGETHER 
is mailed monthly direct to 
their homes. Quarterly state- 
ments are sent to the church at 
the rate of 50¢ a family, only 
$2.00 a year. 


For church orders that do not 
yet meet the ALL FAMILY 
minimum the rate is $3 a year, 
$5 for two years. 


Let TOGETHER work in sup- 
port of your church’s ministry. 
Send the coupon on this page 
today for further information. 


FREE 


viat is logether 


Your interests .. 


. your happiness... 
your ideas ... and your problems 
are the concern of TOGETHER. 


A magazine? Yes, one with a heart. 
An entertaining and inspirational 
publication that reveals for you 
and other Methodists the relevance 
of our Church’s message 

to modern family living. 





A SOUTHERN CHURCH RESTUDIES ITS POSITION 


by Carroll H. Long 


This is the story of what happened when a 
Tennessee church took seriously the Gen- 
recommendation 
Methodist churches and institutions 


eral Conference 


How many Methodist churches have 
taken seriously the admonition of the 
1956 General Conference “to restudy 
their policies and practices as they relate 
to race, making certain that these policies 
and practices are Christian?” 

Does every church need such a re- 
study? Surely most churches can feel 
that their traditional management of 
racial problems is correct! Should they 
spend precious group energy in restudy? 
Or is it the church which believes its 
policies and practices are unassailable 
which may be in the most error? 

I am a Tennesseean, but as I write, I 
am visiting in a small Pennsylvania town. 
My hostess, a delightful lady of culture 
and tolerance, is of the opinion that no 
study of race is indicated for her church, 
since Negro members have been received 
with brotherly kindness by the whole 
membership. Yet, when I toured her 
husband’s manufacturing plant this 
morning, I saw not a single Negro at 
work! 

Last night at Rotary and today in 
private conversation at the hospital, new 
friends wanted to know what my section 
of the South is doing about integration 
in the public schools. Certainly we have 
a problem in Tennessee, but don’t we 
all? Wasn’t the admonition of the Gen- 
eral Conference directed toward every 
church and institution of Methodism, be- 
cause in the practice of brotherliness and 
racial tolerance lies our individual and 
national salvation? 

The General Conference advised a re- 
study of policies and practices as they 
relate to race. The Holston Annual Con- 
ference commended this action to its 
member churches, and First Church of 
Johnson City, Tenn., decided to take the 
admonition seriously. We live in a border 
area where the next organized moves in 
the struggle toward racial equality can be 
expected. In restudying First Church’s 
position, we hope to prepare for a Chris- 
tian manner of action when integration 
comes to our public schools. 


What First Church Did 


Our first thought was to conduct a 
study open to all citizens. But the official 
board decided wisely that before we 
could have significant influence in the 
community, we first must reach a con- 
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that _ study, 


“re- 


sensus among the church members. The 
project was referred to the commission 
on missions and under its auspices a small 
committee was set up to formulate the 
general problem. 

The committee took the logical next 
step of calling a meeting of 40 people 
who could be depended upon to be 
thoughtfully objective. The Rev. A. 
Dudley Ward of the Board of Social and 
Economic Relations met with this group, 
guiding it toward conclusions concerning 
the importance of the effort, the direction 
of the study, and the necessary organiza- 
tion. 

In fairness to the present division of 
opinion within our area, it was necessary 
for the leadership to adopt a position of 
honest objectivity. The immediate goal 
was restricted to a restudy of position. 
Later the entire group of participants 
will decide whether or not change in 
position is indicated and what action is 
justifiable. 

A chairman was elected and he col- 
laborated with the pastors and the chair- 
man of the commission on missions in 
appointing a steering and program com- 
mittee, a membership committee, a library 
or resources committee, a worship com- 
mittee, a survey committee and a find- 
ings committee. 

Seven topics, each worthy of an eve- 
ning’s discussion, were developed by the 
steering and program committee. For each 
evening one or two discussion leaders 
were secured who were especially pre- 
pared in their respective area. The whole 
group was urged to participate in discus- 
sion so that conclusions reached would 
be the result of group thinking—not that 
of the leaders alone. 

The study sessions were held on suc- 
cessive Sunday evenings. Each had three 
periods each, beginning at 6:30 p.m., 
ending at 9. The middle period was a 
worship service declaring the social 
gospel. 

Of particular importance will be the 
impact of the study upon young people 
of the church. The membership com- 
mittee is trying particularly hard to enlist 
the high school and college groups in the 
project, since Christian youth is the 
first line of defense against thoughtless 
rowdyism in school integration situations. 

It is possible that an aroused youth 


study their policies and practices as they 
relate to race.” Local leadership made the 
with counsel 
Board of Social and Economic Relations. 


from the general 


will conduct a modest survey of the 
economic, educational and _ recreational 
privileges of the Negro minority in our 
area. Such a study would be of tremen- 
dous educational import and the survey 
committee is planning carefully for such 
a possibility. 

The commission on missions has 
adopted Liston Pope’s The Kingdom Be- 
yond Caste as a basic study. The re- 
sources committee is securing other 
material for a lending library. 


The Seven-Week Program 


The program was as follows: 

Nov. 3 “Legal Aspects of Integration and 
Its Implications for Democracy.” 
Leader—a judge of a Tennessee Cir- 
cuit Court. 

Nov. 10 “Methodist and Other Church 
History, Polity, and Law and Race 
Relations.” Leaders—a Methodist pas- 
tor who is a member of the General 
Board of Social and Economic Rela- 
tions, and a Baptist minister who is 
currently teaching religion at East 
Tennessee State College. 

Nov. 17 “Problems of Minority and 
Majority Groups.” Leader—a professor 
of sociology at East Tennessee State 
College. 

Nov. 24 “The Testimony of the Scrip- 
ture Concerning Race Relations.” 
Leader—the director of Christian 
higher education in Holston Confer- 
ence. 

Dec. 1 “Segregation and Its Impact Upon 
the Individual.” Leaders—a _ professor 
of psychology from Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity and the president of Morris- 
town College (Negro). 

Dec. 8 “The Dilemma of the Public 
Schools.” Leader—the superintendent 
of the city public schools. 

Dec. 15 “The Dilemma of the Church.” 
Leaders—the executive secretary of 
the Interboard Council of Holston 
Conference and the chairman of the 
Holston Conference Board of Social 
and Economic Relations. 

The findings committee will use its 
notes and tape recordings of the proceed- 
ings to develop a report embodying its 


Dr. Long, member of First Church, John- 
son City, Tenn., is a physician and is 
the sponsor of the study about which he 
has written. 
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conception of the group thought. Its re- 
port will be presented to the whole study 
group for modification, after which it will 
be used as a basis for whatever action 
the group may wish to direct. 

What may grow out of First Church’s 
study? At least all participants will have 
had seven periods of thoughtful consid- 
eration of race relations. Only good can 
come of such an effort in education. 

We have faith to believe that the con- 
clusions reached will be based on the 
teachings of Jesus and that the spiritual 
welfare of the whole church community 
will be improved. Some of us even hope 
that, through individual effort or by pro- 
motion of an enlarged study open to all 
citizens, First Church can become a force 
in the larger community thought and ac- 
tion, making integration of our public 
schools a transaction between Christian 
brothers. 


To Recruit Missionaries 


Edward C. Jager, a young lay mission- 
ary from Chicago, Ill., has been named a 
field worker with the Office of Mission- 
ary Personnel of the Board of Missions. 

Mr. Jager has 
been a Christian 
education director, 
a youth worker, 
and a news cor- 
respondent in Li- 
beria for three years. 

After returning 
to the United 
States in Novem- 
ber, Edward began 
touring college and 
university campuses to speak to and with 
Methodist students. His job is to recruit 
students for home or overseas service with 
the Board of Missions. 

He is a 1954 graduate of Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn., and served in Li- 
beria as a special-term missionary of The 


Methodist Church. 


Mr. Jager 


es 


Hawaii Tour July 17-30 


Six persons have been named to handle 
inquiries and reservations for the Meth- 
odist Missions Tour to Hawaii, July 17- 
30. The tour is being sponsored by the 
Division of National Missions and the 
Joint Section of Education and Cullti- 
vation of the Board of Missions. 

Director for the tour is the Rev. Wal- 
ter J. Leppert, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N.Y. Information is available from 
him or any of the following: 

The Rev. Hanford H. Closson, 121 
Driving Park Ave., Rochester, N. Y.; the 
Rev. Horace R. McSwain, Box 1457, 
Statesville, N. C.; the Rev. Harold D. 
Neel, High and Adams Sts., Muncie, 
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Ind.; the Rev. Frank S. Williams, 5250 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 29, 
Calif.; and the Rev. Paul D. Womeldorf, 
809 Colcord Building, Oklahoma City 
2, Okla. 

Those taking the tour will visit Hono- 
lulu, Maui, Hilo, Kona and other cen- 
ters of Methodist work in the Hawaiian 


Islands. 


Church Aids TV Ministry 


Kenesaw (Neb.) Church with a mem- 
bership of 136 has donated $40 to the 
Methodist Television Ministry Fund. 

The gift is a memorial to eight persons 
who were members of the Kenesaw 
Church. The church specified that the 
gift go toward The Way, the Methodist 


TV series which has been placed on 198 
TV stations scattered throughout the 
United States. 

Other churches may send similar gifts 
to the Methodist Television Ministry 
Fund. These gifts aid the work of spread- 
ing the gospel through the television 
medium. 

Contributions should be sent through 
the annual conference treasurer, desig- 
nated for the Television Ministry Fund. 
World Service Special credit will be given 
for these. 

Churches and groups making such 
donations have been requested by the 
Television, Radio and Film Commission 
to notify it when such donations are 
made. The address is 1525 McGavock 
St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Need 100 Special-Term Mission Workers 


Once again The Methodist Church is 
calling for 100 young men and women 
to volunteer for two or three years of 
special service with the Board of Mis- 
sions. Half of this number will serve 
overseas and the other half within the 
boundaries of the United States. 

The Board of Missions needs 25 
young men and 25 young women now 
to serve three years in 26 countries of 
Asia, Africa, North and South America 
and Europe. These special-term mission- 
aries will form the 1958 “Fellowship of 
Christian Service.” 

For service in the United States, 
Puerto Rico and Alaska, the Board of 
Missions needs 50 young men and wom- 
en for two years of service (three years 
in Alaska and Puerto Rico). These 
special-term home missionaries are known 
as “U.S.-2’s.” 

Both the home and overseas programs 
of special-term service have been in ef- 
fect for more than 10 years. 

Board of Missions executives agree that 
young missionaries make a special con- 
tribution through their work. They have 
proved that there are certain tasks that 
they can often do more effectively than 
can older missionaries. And they release 
the career missionaries for more special- 
ized work. 

Overseas openings offer a wide variety 
of vocations. The 1958 opportunities in- 
clude youth work among refugees in 
Austria, adult education among miners 
in the Union of South Africa, boys’ work 
in hostels and churches in Algeria, office 
work in Korea, laboratory technology in 
Pakistan, dietetics in Mexico and home 
economics teaching in Brazil. 

Countries where special-termers are 
needed include Pakistan, Japan, Korea, 
Malaya, Indonesia, Burma, the Philip- 
pines, Brazil, Bolivia, Cuba, Peru, Pana- 


ma, Chile, Liberia, Algeria, the Belgian 
Congo, Southern Rhodesia, Union of 
South Africa, Austria, Angola, Sarawak 
(Borneo), Argentina and Mexico. 
Vocational openings in the home field 
are as varied as those overseas. They in- 
clude teachers at mission schools in 
Florida, New Mexico and Puerto Rico; 
social workers in community centers in 
Illinois, Florida and California; nurses 
in Alaska, Florida and Texas; rural work- 
ers in New Hampshire, Arizona and Ten- 
nessee; and counselors in children’s 
homes in Georgia and Alaska. 
Requirements for special-term service 
at home and overseas are the same. The 
candidate: 
e Must be an active church member be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 28 and must 
be a graduate of an accredited college. 
e Must have a vital Christian experi- 
ence and faith that he is eager and able 
to communicate. 
e Must have sensitivity to human need 
that calls forth the willingness to serve 
courageously and selflessly in its midst. 
e Must be willing to live and work un- 
der rapidly changing conditions requir- 
ing adaptability and emotional maturity, 
happy to work with and under those 
whom he will serve. 
e Must have good health and a record 
in scholarship and practical achievement 
well above the average. 
e Must be unmarried and agree to re- 
main so during his term of service. 
Pastors, student workers, members of 
the local church commission on missions 
and other leaders are asked to help find 
qualified candidates for these openings. 
Detailed lists of openings and other 
information regarding special-term pro- 
grams may be obtained from the Office of 
Missionary Personnel, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y. 
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TV Survey Discovers Spiritual Needs 


by Lois Ann Randerson 


What are the basic spiritual needs of 
people? 

The Television, Radio and Film Com- 
mission CTRAFCO) of The Methodist 
Church has conducted a survey to find 
the answer. 

The Rev. Harry C. Spencer, general 
secretary of TRAFCO, wrote to all Meth- 
odist ministers: 

“As we plan for the next series of tele- 
vision programs, we are deeply concerned 
that they bring the impact of the Chris- 
tian message to bear upon the real needs 
of people. As a pastor, you know these 
needs better than any one else.” 

Questionnaries were sent to pastors, as- 
sociates, ministers of education, supply 
pastors, student pastors, special appoint- 
ments, chaplains, district superintendents 
and bishops. 

More than 9,000 replies were received. 

The greatest need of people, as chosen 
by 7,000.votes, is the answer to the ques- 
tion, “Why does a Christian home stand 
a better chance of survival?” 

Other needs in order of preference in- 
clude: 

e “Does it help to pray? What is the 
real meaning of prayer?” 

e “How can we nurture our children in 
the Christian faith in the midst of a 
secular society?” 

e “How does the Christian faith give 
meaning, purpose and direction to our 
lives?” 

e “Why do the godless sometimes seem 
to prosper more and have less trouble 
than the God-fearing people?” 

It was found that there is general 
agreement throughout the church on the 
basic needs of people—agreement among 
rural areas, metropolitan areas, jurisdic- 
tions, chaplains, bishops, district super- 
intendents, and students. 

Breaking down the results on tabulat- 
ing machines, TRAFCO found that 
every jurisdiction with the exception of 
the Central Jurisdiction, chose “the 
Christian home’s survival” as first choice. 
The Central Jurisdiction put the need, 
“What part should the church play in 
solving racial tension?” first. 

Communities with populations of less 
than 5,000 to those of more than 25,000 
selected the Christian home’s survival 
first. Rural communities picked “Why 
do the godless seem to prosper” as their 
first choice although “the Christian 
home’s survival” was ranked second. 
Suburban, residential, and downtown in- 
habitants picked the popular first choice. 

This same area was selected first choice 
by pastors of churches of every size, from 
membership of less than 100 to more 
than 3,000. 
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Other answers revealed that a majority 
of the pastors believe that television’s 
general influence is good. They are in- 
terested in its use in communicating the 
Gospel and extending the local church 
ministry. 

The next series of Methodist TV pro- 
grams, based on the subjects selected in 
the questionnaries, will be developed so 
that ministers and church members can 
integrate the telecasts into the work of 
the local church. 


List Film Among Top 50 


The Sound of a Stone, a film pro- 
duced for the Board of Social and Eco- 
nomic Relations, has been chosen by 
television stations as one of the 50 best 
free or public service films that they have 
used. 

Produced by the Methodist Television, 
Radio, and Film Commission, the 28- 
minute movie tells how a false accusation 
of communism nearly ruins a school 
teacher. 

The film was the only one produced 
by a Protestant denomination that was 
listed among the top 50, according to the 
Rev. Harry C. Spencer, TRAFCO gen- 
eral secretary. 

In color and black and white, The 
Sound of a Stone is available on a rental 
basis through branches of the Method- 
ist Publishing House. 


Districts Hit Social Issues 


Local church work in social and eco- 
nomic relations has been getting a boost 
from activities at the district level. In 
most cases the district superintendents 
have played a key role. 

The experiences of several districts 
are shared here as idea stimulators for 
others. 

A year ago the Rev. P. Malcolm Ham- 
mond of Eastern District of Idaho Con- 
ference did not have in any of his 
churches a committee to deal with social 
issues. He has brought about the elec- 
tion of at least one person in each 
charge to assume responsibility in this 
field. 

The Rev. Byron F. Stroh of Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) District took responsi- 
bility to prepare a community study, to 
be projected into the total program of 
the district. This interest of his, with 
support of the bishop and the general 
Board of Social and Economic Relations, 
emerged into the organization of a 
state-wide interracial leadership confer- 


ence. Representatives of Indiana 
churches in the Central and North Cen- 
tral Jurisdictions met under the leader- 
ship of the two bishops in Indianapolis 
last May. 

The Rev. Harry O. Ritter, while su- 
perintendent of Emporia (Kan.) District, 
published a district newsletter. In it he 
included stories on the history of the 
Social Creed, its meaning and its value. 
He supported the idea of using the 
Social Creed in the local church and, 
through it, in the community. He en- 
couraged pastors to organize for social 
action. The results were beyond expec- 
tations and led to conference-wide ac- 
tivity. 

A number of district superintendents 
have invited leadership from the general 
Board of Social and Economic Relations 
into their district conferences to give 
coaching on social concerns and the re- 
sponsibilities of the local church in this 
field. Among them are the Rev. Boyd I. 
DeVore of Sulphur Springs (Tex.) Dis- 
trict; the Rev. J. R. Washington of 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) District; the Rev. 
William H. Gould of Shasta (Calif. Dis- 
trict; the Rev. Theodore Mayer, formerly 
of Steubenville (Ohio) District; and the 
Rev. Wesley E. Brashares of Lafayette 
CInd.) District. 

In Louisiana and Pittsburgh Confer- 
ences, the bishop and cabinet called spe- 
cial sessions of the annual conference 
for citizenship convocations. The major 
part of the day for each convocation was 
given to addresses and group discussions 
on social issues and to the study of the 
techniques for social action in churches. 
The convocations were put on with co- 
operation of the three boards of the 
church in the social action field. 

Resources, including personnel, for 
projects like these are offered by the 
Board of Social and Economic Relations, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. The Rev. 
A. Dudley Ward is general secretary. 


Children’s Day Is May 4 


“T will sing to the Lord” is the title of 
the program prepared to help churches 
plan their Children’s Day observance for 
May 4. 

In most churches Children’s Day is 
observed, in accordance with the sugges- 
tion of General Conference, on the first 
Sunday of National Family Week. Its 
purpose is to “emphasize the responsi- 
bility of the church for children.” 

Copies of the program will be avail- 
able in February and may be ordered 
from the Service Department, General 
Board of Education, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. The price is 15¢ each; two 
copies for 25¢; 10 copies for $1. Cash 
with order. 
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$3,000. . 
$20,000 .. 


$1,200.. 


$1,200.. 
$1,800.. 


Alaska-- Moose Pass, 


Advance Opportunities in National Missions 


From among scores of opportunities, here are 10 examples of 
projects for personalized missions at home. Your church or class, 
or your own family, may want to support one of these Advance 
Special projects. Or you may take a share in any amount of one. 
For more information, write to the Rev. Charles Parkin, Advance 
director, Division of National Missions, 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 


3, Pa. 


St. West Indies 


This is an island to which 3,000 Puerto Ricans 
moved when U.S. military authorities took 
their home island of Vieques. A pastor from 
Puerto Rico is to serve them in their new 
location. The need: 

for salary and rent for the Rev. Luis A. 
Rodriguez. 

for the first unit of a modest church. This sum 
will build the unit on an acre already owned. 


Croix, 


Aguirre, Puerto Rico 


The Methodist church here serves workers in 
the sugar mill. The local group raises part of 
the Rev. Israel Ramos’ salary and the current 
expenses, but their resources are not enough to 
provide adequate support. The need: 

per year for pastor’s salary. 


Indian Mission of Oklahoma 


Advance gifts are needed to provide minimum 
support for pastors in the Oklahoma Indian 
Mission. Typical of many needs are: 

per year for support of the Rev. Tony Hili, a 
Creek Indian, pastor at the Ponca Mission. 
per year for salary of the Rev. Ted Reynolds, 
pastor of the Little Jim Mission. 


Girdwood 


Girdwood is a recent addition to the pastoral 
charge. The Rev. Jack Middaugh has gathered 
a group at Girdwood to form a Methodist 
“church. They have no building. The need: 
..for materials so men of the community can 
build a modest chapel. 
.. per year for support of the pastor. 


Hope, 


Alaska--Turnagain Arm 


A new Methodist congregation has been or- 
ganized in Turnagain Arm, a residential de- 
velopment near Anchorage. The need: 

.. for support of the pastor. 

.. to complete purchase of the parsonage. 

.. for the first unit of a modern church building. 


Alaska--Parsonage F'urnishings 


The parsonage at Homer was destroyed by fire 
and the pastor is spending the winter in a 


$3,000 . 
$2,800 . 
$2,500. 


$3,600 . 
$3,000 . 


$75,000 . 
$8,000 . 


$3,600 . 


Child 


$150.. 


will have to be built in the spring and it will 
need to be furnished. Many other Alaska par- 
sonages are in need of furnishings. The need: 


. at Homer. 
. at Seldovia. 
.at Moose Pass. 


Hawaii -- Pahala 


Redevelopment of a plantation area on the 
island of Hawaii provides for removal of work- 
ers’ camps and building homes and stores. 
New streets are being laid out. The site for a 
Methodist church and parsonage has been 
designated. The congregation includes Cauca- 
sians, Japanese, Filipinos, Koreans and a few 
Chinese—an inclusive Christian fellowship. 


The need: 


.a year for the Rev. W. L. Armstrong, mission- 


ary in charge. 


.a year for his Filipino associate, the Rev. S. G. 


Afalla. 


. to build the new church. 
. for furnishings and organ. 


Hawaii -- Honolua 


At Honolua, on the island of Maui, the Rev. 
James Terauchi has been appointed to a con- 
gregation predominantly of Japanese back- 
ground. Most of the children and young people 
in church school and MYF come from Bud- 
dhist homes. The need: 


.a year for Mr. Terauchi’s salary. 
$12,000... 


for renovation of the church building. 


Care Center--Chattanooga, Tenn. 


At this Good Shepherd Fold, Negro children 
are cared for from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. while their 
mothers are at work. The need: 

a month for salary of a kindergarten teacher. 


Scholarships for Children of Missionaries 


Scholarship aid is needed for the children of 
missionaries of the Division of National Mis- 
sions. Some are children of Japanese or Fili- 
pino pastors in Hawaii who seek training for 
Christian service on the mainland. Names of 
scholarship students will be given to anyone 
considering an Advance gift of this type. The 
need: 


trailer attached to a small shed. A parsonage $300 to $500... for each scholarship. 
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Loan Library 





The following new books have been 
added to the library of the Board of Mis- 
sions of The Methodist Church. To bor- 
row any of these—or other volumes— 
write the Librarian, Board of Missions, 


150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


Alcoholics Anonymous Comes of Age 

Anderson, Bernhard W., Understanding 
the Old Testament 

Applegarth, Margaret T., Twelve Baskets 
Full 

Armstrong, April Oursler, The Book of 
God: Adventures from the Old Testa- 
ment 

Baldy, Denis, Multitudes in the Valley: 
Church and Crisis in the Middle East 

Barth, Karl, Christ and Adam: Man and 
Humanity in Romans 5 

Bennet, John C., and others, 
Values and Economic Life 

The Apocrypha: Revised Standard Version 

Bowen, Howard R., Social Responsibilities 
of the Businessman 

Brown, Alberta Z., Teens to 21 

Burrows, Miller, An Outline of Biblical 
Theology 

Chalmers, Allan K., That Revolutionary— 
Christ 

Dante, Alighieri, The Divine Comedy 

Dicks, Russell L., Meet Joe Ross 

Ebizawa, Norimichi, editor, Japanese Wit- 
nesses for Christ 

Fitch, John A., Social Responsibilities of 
Organized Labor 

Flint, Charles W., Charles Wesley and His 
Colleagues 

Forman, Charles W., A Faith for the Na- 
tions 

Fuller, Edmund, The Christian Idea of Ed- 
ucation 

Gaustad, Edwin S., The Great Awakening 
in New England 

Grant, Frederick C., Ancient Roman Reli- 
gion 

Gross, John O., Martin Ruter: Pioneer in 
Methodist Education 

Hailey, Lord, An African Survey, revised 
1956 

Hocking, William E., The Meaning of Im- 
mortality in Human Experience 

Holbrook, Stewart H., Dreamers of the 
American. Dream 

Jones, E. Stanley, Christian Maturity 

Kee, Howard C., Making Ethical Decisions 

Miller, Donald G., The Way to Biblical 
Preaching 

Moule, C. F. D., Christ’s Messengers: Stud- 
ies in the Acts of the Apostles 

Nemes, Joseph, Signs in the Storm 

Packard, Vance, The Hidden Persuaders 

Sayers, Dorothy L., Further Papers on 
Dante 

Seaver, George, David Livingstone: His Life 
and Letters 

Thomas, Alfred B., Latin America, a His- 
tory 

Viekke, B. H. M., Indonesia in 1956: Politi- 


cal and Economic Aspects 
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Christian 


Warren, Max, Partnership: The Study of 
an Idea 

Whittier, John Greenleaf, Complete Poeti- 
cal Works 

Williams, Philip, Journey into Missions 

Wilson, Dorothy, The Gifts: A Story of the 
Boyhood of Jesus 

Winslow, Jack C., The Lee Abbey Story 

Woodall, William L., 100 Devotions for 
Boys and Girls 

Wright, Richard, White Man, Listen! 


Set Missions Conferences 


Plans are under way for the Summer 
Missionary Conferences, the interde- 
nominational meetings for pastors, mis- 
sionary secretaries and lay workers who 
are charged with some phase of mission- 
ary education responsibility. 

More than 3,500 persons attended 
these conferences last year. 

The Rev. Karl K. Quimby of the 
Methodist Board of Missions suggests that 
those desiring to attend get reservations 
in early. In past years a number of ap- 
plications have been returned because of 
limited accommodations. 

Dates, locations, and the names of per- 
sons to whom applications should be 
made for the conferences are as follows: 

Southwest Conference on the Chris- 
tian World Mission, Mount Sequoyah, 
Fayetteville, Ark., June 13-19; the Rev. 
Douglass Maggers, 1001 North Robinson 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Northfield Conference on Christian 
World Mission, East Northfield, Mass., 
June 29 to July 5; Dean William Wal- 
zer, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

Silver Bay Conference on Christian 
World Mission, Silver Bay on Lake 
George, N.Y., July 9-16; the Rev. Allan 


Ranck, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 


N.Y. 

Asilomar Conference on Christian 
World Mission, Asilomar, Pacific Grove, 
Calif., Aug. 1-6; Miss Janet Verkuyl, 83 
McAllister St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Midwest Conference on Christian 
World Mission, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill., Aug. 4-8; the Rev. Philip 
O. Evaul, 77 W. Washington St., Chi- 
cago 2, Il. 

Conference on Christian World Mis- 
sion, Chautauqua, N.Y., Aug. 17-23, the 
Rev. Barney Morgan, 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N.Y. 


Formosa Church Grows 


“Methodism has become firmly estab- 
lished in this land of Free China,” the 
Rev. Edward K. Knettler, pastor of the 
Taipei Methodist Church in Formosa, 
reports. 

The Taipei Church, now observing 
its fourth anniversary, has broken ground 
for a new church building. The cost 
is being underwritten by the Philadelphia 


Annual Conference as a quadrennial 
project. 

Membership of the Taipei Church is 
500 at present. The new church build- 
ing will seat 1,000 persons. 

There are also Methodist churches 
in Taichung and Tainan with rapidly 
growing congregations, according to Mr. 
Knettler. 

“The Lord is blessing his work and 
hundreds are being won for him,” Mr. 
Knettler says. 


Evangelistic Opportunity 


South America is the continent both of 
the present and the future, according to 
Bishop Sante Uberto Barbieri, the South 
American Methodist leader who is one of 
the presidents of the World Council of 
Churches. 

With not more than 30 per cent of 
South Americans nominally Roman Cath- 
olic and not more than 7 per cent active, 
Bishop Barbieri says, there are possibly 
100,000,000 persons unreached by the 
church. 

As important as South America is now 
for Methodist and other Protestant en- 
deavors, its expected growth makes it 
even more strategic in the years ahead, 
Bishop Barbieri believes. 

It is believed that the population of 
South America will some day be twice 
that of the United States. 

“Tt would seem this is the time for 
U.S. Methodists to concentrate on 
strengthening their South American 
brethren in the evangelistic task,” Bishop 
Barbieri said. 

The South American bishop’s area in- 
cludes Argentina, Bolivia and Uruguay. 


Publish Methodist Tracts 


The Methodist, a monthly tract avail- 
able to churches on standing order for 50 
or more copies a month, is proving to be 
popular, the Board of Evangelism reports. 

A sample of this tract was sent to pas- 
tors in September. By the middle of Oc- 
tober, a total of 147,000 copies had been 
ordered for each month. 

The tract is designed to inform and in- 
spire members to be better Methodists 
and churchmen. It is issued by Methodist 
Evangelistic Materials in connection with 
the Department of Motivation of the 
Board of Evangelism. 

Each issue contains a human interest 
story and statements and quotations from 
John Wesley and others concerning The 
Methodist Church, Methodist member- 
ship, and Christian living. 

Cost of the tract is $1.50 for 100, on 
standing order, with 50 being a minimum 
order. Place orders with the Board of 
Evangelism, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn. 
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BENEVOLENCE REPORT BY CONFERENCES 


Receipts for first half of year 1957-58 for World Service and other 
general benevolences (June 1 to Nov. 30, 1957) 


Conference Advance Specials are reported by the annual conferences. All other 
figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance. 


This is the half-time report on general 
benevolences. 

How are Methodists doing? Here’s what 
the figures show: 

World Service—Total gifts to Nov. 30, 
$4,174,130, an increase of 5.7 per cent 
over the first half of last year. Increases 
by every jurisdiction and most annual con- 
ferences. See details below. 

Advance Specials (General) —Total 
gifts to Nov. 30, $2,290,074, an increase 
of 15.2 per cent over first half of last year. 
Increases recorded by five jurisdictions and 
most annual conferences. See detailed re- 
port below. 

Advance Specials (Conference) —Total 
gifts to Nov. 30, $1,475,601. Largest 
total for one conference: North Carolina, 
$140,646. See details below. 

Week of Dedication—$87,791 received 
thus far this year, compared with $79,585 
at this time last year. Figures are not con- 
clusive as only about 12 per cent of year’s 
total is expected in first six months. The 
Week of Dedication offering for 1957-58 
will be received Feb. 23. 

Fellowship of Suffering and Service— 
$404,704 received by Nov. 30, compared 
with $349,883 a year ago, a gain of 15.6 
per cent. (Nov. 30 figures for Fellowship 
of Suffering and Service represent about 
half of expected total for year. Principal 
offering was Oct. 6.) Every jurisdiction and 
most conferences recorded gains. 


World 

Jurisdicti PB ng 
jur ion, 

Area and ment for 

Conference Year 


WHOLE U.S. CHURCH 


WHAT THE FIGURES SHOW 


Northeastern—$83,050 in first half 
57-58; $66,176 in first half 56-57. Every 
conference but two showed gain. Notable 
increases: Maine, $1,394 to $2,101; Phila- 
delphia, $4,453 to $6,928. 

Southeastern—$107,648 in first half 
57-58; $98,294 in first half 56-57. Flor- 
ida gave $24,834, largest total for any one 
conference and up $6,400 from last year. 
Other notable gains: Western North Caro- 
lina, $9,630 to $13,253; Mississippi, $5,- 
640 to $8,066; Tennessee, $4,286 to 
$6,041. 

Central—$3,342 in first half 57-58; 
$1,858 in first half 56-57. Delaware rose 
from $661 to $1,220; Washington, $659 
to $1,215; Southwest, $20 to $1,229. 

North Central—$86,301 in first half 
57-58; $79,147 in first half 56-57. Best 
gains: Southern Illinois, $5,870 to $7,538; 
North-East Ohio, $9,063 to $11,226. 

South Central—$86,028 in first half 
57-58; $67,054 in first half 56-57. All 
but five conferences showed gains. Note- 
worthy are: Southwest Texas, $471 to $6,- 
254; Texas, $217 to $5,905; Oklahoma, 
$8,356 to $10,517. 

Western—$38,271 in first half 57-58; 
$37,336 in first half 56-57. All but two 
conferences made gains. Southern Cali- 
fornia-Arizona rose from $6,209 to $8,- 
223. 

Television Ministry—$73,303 given in 
first half of this year, compared with 
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3,964% 
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$50,903 a year ago—a gain of 44 per cent. 
(Last year the first half’ amounted to a 
third of the year’s total.) Four of the six 
jurisdictions made increases, with out- 
standing gains in Texas. 

Northeastern—$12,517 so far this year; 
$11,621 a year ago. Notable gain: West 
Virginia, from $4,425 to $4,957. 

Southeastern—$5,378 so far this year; 
$15,268 .a year ago. 

Central—$296 so far this year, com- 
pared with $399 a year ago. 

North Central—$16,604 so far this 
year; $12,813 a year ago. Notable gains: 
Indiana, $379 to $2,759; North Indiana, 
$2,007 to $3,420; North-East Ohio, $3,- 
972 to $5,046. 

South Central—$35,056 so far this 
year; $8,189 a year ago. Every conference 
but three showed increases. Biggest gain 
and highest total for any conference: North 
Texas, from $37 to $15,079. Other not- 
able gains: Southwest Texas, $94 to $6,- 
389; Texas, $5 to $3,382; Louisiana, 
$1,256 to $2,694. 

Western—$3,450 so far this year; $2,- 
601 a year ago. Best gains: Rocky Moun- 
tain, $156 to $907; Southern California- 
Arizona, $20 to $485. 

Interdenominational Co-operation Fund 
—$156,689 up to Nov. 30, compared 
with $145,190 a year ago, a gain of 7.9 
per cent. 
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WASHINGTON AREA 
675,220 
Baltimore 
345,336 
Central Pennsylvania 
19,283 


Peninsula 
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INDIANA AREA 

589,299 
Indiana 
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You’ve Got Washington Influence, Too! 


Do members of your church ever 
wish they had a good “Washington 
connection,” someone with real in- 
influence who could put in a word 
for them? 

For instance, how many parents 
have you heard shrug off a complaint 
about the stream of liquor advertising 
flowing into their homes with the 
words, “If only I knew someone in 
Washington who could do something 
about it”? 

These parents may not have thought 
about it much, but they do have “con- 
nections,” some of the best. 

Your connections or agents are, of 
course, the representative from your 
district and the two senators sent by 
your state to the nation’s capital. They 
are there to act as your spokesmen, 
whether or not you voted for them. 
As your proxy, they are anxious to 
know what you would like to have 
them do and say in Congress. 

Many people forget they have the 
power—their vote—to put a spokes- 
man in Washington and the privilege 
to bring him home. But your elected 
representative does not forget it. 

Your congressman knows that his 
main job is to legislate in the national 
interest—which means your interest 
as a citizen. To do this he must know 
where you stand and what your in- 
terests are. One of the best ways to 
accomplish this, thereby exerting your 
Washington influence, is by personal 
correspondence. 

Here are some letter-writing sug- 

gestions which you might share with 
those who are interested in winning 
their legislator’s ear: 
e Request a reply showing where he 
stands on an issue and why. (Warn- 
ing: If you ask simple “yes” or “no” 
questions, you will probably get “yes” 
or “no” answers. ) 
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e Make your first letter positive if 
possible. Support of a courageous stand 
is as important as criticism of a poor 
one. 

e Be specific. Devote your letter to a 
single issue and keep it brief. This 
makes it easier for your congressman 
to stand “for” or “against” any bill. 
Also it is harder for him to avoid an- 
swering some of your questions. 

e Be individualistic. Use your own 
stationery and express your own reason 
in support of the position you want 
him to take. A form letter, petition or 
postcard seldom gets the legislator’s 
personal attention. 

Most important, don’t hesitate to 
write. Remember that when you do, 
you are exercising a basic privilege un- 
der the constitution—the right of every 
citizen to petition his government. 
(Nore: See additional suggestions 
under “Committee on Temperance,” 
page 15.) 


LEGISLATION CHECKLIST 


These are the major federal liquor 
control measures now pending: 


Alcohol Advertising 


S 582 Senator William Langer (R- 

N.D.) 

HR 4835 Rep. Eugene Siler (R-Ky.) 

These measures are nearly identical. 
They would bar the interstate trans- 


portation of alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising materials. Net effect: virtual 
elimination of the most offensive ad 
campaigns. Present status: Before In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittees of respective houses. Hearings 
before Senate committee are immi- 
nent. 


Airline Liquor Service 


S 4 Senator Strom Thurmond (D- 
S.C.) 

S 593 Senator Richard Neuberger 
(D-Ore.) 

HR 301 Rep. Thomas J. Lane (D- 
Mass. ) 

HR 1009 Rep. John Bell Williams 
(D-Miss..) 

HR 1111 Rep. Carl Elliott (CD- 
Ala.) 

HR 4502 Rep. Robert Byrd (D-W. 
Va.) 

HR 4954 Rep. Wint Smith CR- 
Kan. ) 

These bills are similar. Each would 
ban alcoholic beverage service aboard 
domestic aircraft as a public safety 
measure. The House of Representa- 
tives passed this legislation in 1956, 
but the 84th Congress adjourned 
without Senate action. Bills have been 
referred to Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committees of each house. 
Senate Aviation Subcommittee held 
hearings on Senate measures last 
August. 


Excise Tax, Technical Changes Act 
HR 7125 Rep. Aime Forand (D-R. 
I.) 

This is a lengthy bill titled “Excise 
Tax Technical Changes Act of 1957.” 
It slipped through the House late in 
the 1957 session and has now been 
referred to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 


HR 7125 merits closer scrutiny 
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than it has thus far received. Included 
in the bill, which deals primarily with 
the excise taxation of alcoholic bever- 
ages, are several relaxations of govern- 
ment control which will benefit the 
liquor industry. Administrative regu- 
lations already prepared to be issued if 
the Forand bill passes the Senate 
further liberalize present revenue col- 
lection procedures in favor of the in- 
dutry. 

Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division 
men working on the new regulations 
complain they have been loosened up 
too much. But the drafters reveal they 
are under pressure not only from the 
industry, but from higher up in the 
Treasury Department. 


RESOURCES 


These resources can help you and 
your church develop a more effective 
voice in Washington: 

e Beliefs into Action—A concise, well- 
written guide to political education 
and action. Explains the Christian 
citizen’s role in effecting responsible 
government. Outlines the legislative 
process and in addition suggests how 
Washington contacts and letter-writing 
techniques can be improved. Includes 
a model letter. Single copy 15¢, 100 
for $12. 

e Register Christian Opinion|—A 
complete congressional directory. In- 
cludes a listing of senators by states, 
representatives by state and district, 
membership rosters of the more im- 
portant standing committees of the 
House and Senate, and information 
about congressional party leadership. 
An important tool for anyone inter- 
ested in intelligent legislative action. 
Single copy 10¢, 100 for $4. 

e Clipsheet—A short deadline news- 
letter issued twice a month from Wash- 
ington. Keeps its readers up to the 
minute on latest legislative develop- 
ments, alcohol problem statistics, liquor 
propaganda techniques. Year’s subscrip- 
tion, $2. 

Order any of the above items from 
the Methodist Board of Temperance, 
100 Maryland Ave., NE, Washington, 
2 D.C. 
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Another Advance in 
by Eunice 


Consecrated, able African _ pastors 
have been trained for many years in all 
three of the annual conferences of the 
Lourenzo Marques Area (Angola, 
Rhodesia and Southeast Africa Confer- 
ences). The graduates of their pastors’ 
schools now do practically all of the 
evangelizing and pastoral work of the 
area. From the ranks of the men trained 
in these three schools have been named 
district superintendents for each of the 
three annual conferences. 

But, good as the present schools are, 
wonderful as have been the results, still 
the time has come for an additional ad- 
vance in ministerial training. 

Few of the pastors now preaching in 
the area have had more than a grade 
school education. Some have not finished 
even that much. But, even though lack- 
ing in formal education, they were eager 
to serve God; and they were given all 
the training possible in the pastors’ 
schools of their respective conferences. 

Education-hungry Africa is seeking 
and finding ways to help more and more 
of its people to advanced training. No 
longer are the boys and girls satisfied with 
a grammar school education. No longer 
can a grade school education be sufficient 
for the leaders of the church. When 
young men and women return to their 
homes with high school diplomas, nurse’s 
training, normal school courses, and 
even college degrees in teaching, medi- 
cine, and other fields, they cannot find 
inspiration in the preaching of a minis- 
ter whose education went no further 
than fourth, fifth, or even eighth grade. 
Even now many villages have lost these 
educated young people because they 
have migrated to the cities. 

We want to keep these educated, alert 
young Africans in the church. Ministerial 
training in the Lourenzo Marques Area 
accordingly is preparing to advance an- 
other step. Theological schools of a more 
advanced degree of learning are being 
set up in co-operation with other de- 
nominations which have also met the 
problem of a ministry insufficiently pre- 
pared for today’s world. 

In Southern Rhodesia the advanced 
theological school will open its doors in 
January, 1959, at Epworth, near Salis- 
bury, under the joint sponsorship of the 
American and British branches of The 
Methodist Church. In preparation for its 
share in the teaching program of the 
new Epworth Theological School, 
American Methodism has sent the Rev. 
and Mrs. Martin Chiza—an able Afri- 
can couple—to study in England for a 
year. Rev. M. E. Culver, Ph.D. from 


Drew, who will be our missionary mem- 


Theological Training 
E. Dodge 


ber of the faculty, is gaining further 
experience at Perkins School of Theology 
while on furlough in the U.S. 

In Angola the new Theological 
School was opened in September, 1957, 
at Dondi, where Methodist, Congrega- 
tional, and United Church of Canada 
missionaries and Africans will co-oper- 
ate. Rev. Gaspar d’Almeida, a conse- 
crated African minister, teacher, and 
editor from our Methodist mission, spent 
a year in Portugal preparing to teach 
in the new school. Rev. Juel Nordby, a 
missionary well trained in theology, will 
be the Methodist missionary member of 
the faculty. 

In Mozambique the joint theological 
school will begin its work in March, 
1958, at Ricatla, near Lourenzo Marques, 
with the co-operation of the Swiss Pres- 
byterian Mission and the American Con- 
gregational Church. The faculty will be 
composed of leaders of several nationali- 
ties and denominations. The Rev. Per 
Knutssen, trained at Overas and Drew, of 
our Methodist mission, will act as dean. 

In all three of these advanced theologi- 
cal schools, further training will be given 
to African ministers who are already 
ordained and who have had all the train- 
ing which their denomination has of- 
fered up to now. Young men who have 
attained a higher degree of learning 
than have their predecessors will also 
receive their first ministerial training in 
these schools. The leaders who will 
emerge from these newest schools will 
have knowledge and experience to fit 
them to guide the future of the church, 
which must keep pace with the times. 

This is not to say that Kambini Pas- 
tors’ School, Old Unmtali Theological 
School, and William Taylor Institute at 
Quessua have finished their tasks. By no 
means. These schools are also raising 
their entrance requirements so that the 
training for supply pastors and the rural 
ministry shall constantly be improved. 
They will continue to give Methodist 
doctrine and early pastoral training to 
Africans who feel the call to preach. 


Mrs. Dodge is the wife of Bishop Ralph E. 
Dodge, of the Lourenzo Marques Area. 


Choose Seminary Name 


National Methodist Theological Semi- 
nary is the name chosen by trustees for 
the newly authorized Methodist seminary 
in Kansas City, Mo. 

Plans call for opening the seminary in 
the fall of 1959. Several committees have 
been named for the school, including a 
committee on faculty personnel. 
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[The National Council of Churches, 
now eight years old, has re-evaluated 
its accomplishments and has set plans for 
the future. 

The fresh look at the council’s work 
was taken in St. Louis, Mo., in Decem- 
ber by the General Assembly, highest 
body in the council. 

Staff and retiring officers reported on 
the 75 year-round programs of the NCC, 
which carry out its role as the 
operative instrument of the churches. 
Future plans for the council’s operating 
divisions were approved and new officers 
elected to serve until the next 
General Assembly, to be held in San 
Francisco, Calif., in 1961. 

New president of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches is the Rev. Edwin T. 
Dahlberg, pastor of Delmar Baptist 
Church, St. Louis. Dr. Dahlberg, 65, 
succeeds the Rev. Eugene Carson Blake, 
Presbyterian. Previous presidents were 
Methodist Bishop William C. Martin 

Bishop Henry Knox 
1,400-member church of 


co- 


were 


and_ Episcopal 
Sherrill. The 

which Dr. Dahlberg is pastor is a mem- 
ber of both the American and Southern 
Baptist Conventions. 

The presidents of the four divisions 
of the council also serve as vice-presi- 
dents. They are Methodist Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam of Washington, D.C.., 
Christian Life and Work; the Rev. Virgil 
A. Sly of Indianapolis, Ind., Disciples mis- 
sions executive, Foreign Missions (suc- 
ceeding Methodist Rev. Eugene L. 


Smith); the Rev. Willard M. Wickizer 


NCC Reviews Its Work, Adopts Plans 


of Indianapolis, another Disciples mis- 
sions executive, Home Missions; and 
Bishop Reuben H. Mueller, Evangelical 
United Brethren, Indianapolis, Christian 
Education. 

Among the eight other vice-presidents- 
at-large is Charles C. Parlin, Methodist 
layman of Englewood, N.J., who is also 
vice-chairman of the new General Board 
Cinterim plenary body for the NCC). 

The Rev. W. Vernon Middleton of 
Philadelphia, general secretary of the 
Methodist Division of National Mis- 
sions, was named a vice-chairman of the 
NCC Division of Home Missions. He 
also heads the division’s Alaska Com- 
mittee. 

The Rev. Roy G. Ross of New York 
was re-elected general secretary of the 
NCC. R. H. Edwin Espy of New York 
was named associate general secretary, 
succeeding the Rev. Roswell P. Barnes, 
who now will work with the World 
Council of Churches. 

As the largest of the 34 Protestant and 
Orthodox denominations in the National 
Council of Churches, The Methodist 
Church was well represented at St. 
Louis. Our church had 131 seats in the 
675-member assembly. Other Methodists 
took part as staff or technical consultants 
and visitors. 

Chairman of the state-local commit- 
tee on program and arrangements was 
the Rev. Wesley H. Hager, pastor of 
Grace Methodist Church, St. Louis. 
3ishop John Wesley Lord of Boston was 
one of the assembly’s busiest men as 





NCC leaders at St. Louis: (!.to r.) the Rev. Franklin Clark Fry, Lutheran, General Board 
member; Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, new vice-president; the Rev. Edwin T. Dahlberg, 
Baptist, new president; the Rev. Eugene Carson Blake, Presbyterian, outgoing president. 
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chairman of the committee on reference 
and counsel. 

The Methodist Church is the largest 
denominational contributor to the budget 
of the National Council of Churches. 
In the fiscal year 1956-57, we paid 
through our Interdenominational Co- 
operation Fund $223,727 to the NCC, 
most of it for general purposes of the 
council. In addition, eight Methodist 
agencies channeled $753,821 of their 
funds through co-operative projects of 
the NCC. (More than half of this 
amount was from the Methodist Com- 
mittee for Overseas Relief, which ad- 
ministers much of its program through 
Church World Service, a NCC unit. 
Another $240,557 went for overseas mis- 
sions projects carried out co-operatively 
through the NCC’s Division of Foreign 


Missions. ) 


Dakota Gets Program Aid 


Commission chairmen and other of- 
ficials in South Dakota have a new pro- 
gram aid to supplement THe Metnopist 
Story. 

It is The South Dakota Methodist 
Story, to be produced quarterly by the 
area public relations office. Paul J. Bee- 
man, public relations director, is editor 
of the new program newsletter. 

The first issue of The South Dakota 
Methodist Story appeared for the Decem- 
ber-to-February quarter. It has four pages, 
printed inexpensively by an offset proc- 
ess. Representatives of conference agen- 
cies have written program notes for the 
commissions, giving special attention to 
projects that have been adopted by South 
Dakota Conference. 

The South Dakota Methodist Story 
is sent free to pastors, commission chair- 
men, lay leaders and church-school super- 
intendents. 


Laymen to Visit Alaska 


Three general agencies of The Meth- 
odist Church are joining to sponsor a tour 
to Alaska for lay leaders of annual con- 
ferences and other Methodist laymen 
June 24 through July 1. 

The primary purpose of the tour is to 
enable laymen to be present for the dedi- 
cation of the campus of Alaska Methodist 
University June 29 at Anchorage. The 
men will also visit Methodist churches 
and institutions in Anchorage and Seward 
and will tour military installations in the 
Anchorage area. 

Sponsoring the tour are the Depart- 
ment of Methodist Men of the Board of 
Lay Activities, and the Division of Na- 
tional Missions and the Joint Section of 
Education and Cultivation of the Board 
of Missions. 
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Story of the Month: 


Sunday Comes on Wednesday 


Because people in an Alaskan village, 


in desperation, appealed, “We want a church.” 


by Charles Parkin 


Ninilchik is a tiny fishing village on 
the Kenai peninsula in south central 
Alaska. 

If you go to Ninilchik by road, it 
means two hours of rough driving from 
the town of Kenai. If you go by plane 
it doesn’t take long, but landing is a 
problem. When the tide is low you land 
on the beach, because it is smoother than 
the landing strip. If the tide is in, you 
hold your breath and hope that no 
boulders have rolled down onto the strip. 

A short, narrow arm of the sea cuts 
through the spit of land which forms the 
airstrip. It provides safe anchorage for 
the fishing boats of the families who live 
at Ninilchik. 

On a height overlooking the beach is 
the Russian Orthodox Church, open once 
a year when the priest comes. But once 
a year is not often enough, so a group of 
the people asked The Methodist Church 
to provide a church and a preacher. 

When two men from the Division of 
National Missions came to Ninilchik, 
one young woman told them, “We've 
been waiting three years to get our chil- 
dren into a Sunday school.” They asked 
where she lived, and she said that she 
and her husband lived in a fishing camp 
30 miles “up the beach.” They had 
driven that 30 miles to be at the meeting 
“because we want a church.” 

Another fisherman who had left his 
nets untended to come said, “This com- 
munity has been without any religious 
service too long. We need a preacher to 
bring us God’s Word. If he cannot get 
here on Sunday, send him on Tuesday or 
Wednesday, or any other day—but send 
him.” 

Our church responded to this appeal 
and Ninilchik is now part of our Kenai 
Peninsula ministry. With the other places 
we serve, a pastor could not come to 
Ninilchik on Sundays. The people chose 
Wednesday, so now on every Wednesday 
they have a “Sunday” school and preach- 
ing service. They have built a small 
chapel. 

When our church gets calls like the 
one that came from Ninilchik, we are 
“in business” and ready to move, thanks 
to the basic support of national missions 
through World Service. But often it is 
the extra of an Advance Special that per- 
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mits us to actually go in and meet the 
needs. 

At Ninilchik, for instance, Advance 
Special gifts are needed for support of 
the preacher and to improve and equip 
the building. And there are many villages 
in the mission fields of America with 
needs as great as Ninilchik. 


Win Converts in Japan 


Religious emphasis and_ evangelistic 
programs at a Methodist boys’ high school 
in Hirosaki, Japan, have resulted in de- 
cisions for Christian discipleship. 

At To-O-Gijuku, the high school, 42 
boys in the junior high school depart- 
ment and 81 in the senior high indi- 
cated their purpose “to participate in 
Christian activities in the school.” Nine- 
tv-nine junior high students and 188 
from senior high indicated willingness 
“to attend church and learn more about 
Christianity.” 

Twenty junior high students and 28 
in senior high expressed the desire to 
be baptized. 

Gilbert E. Bascom, Methodist mis- 
sionary at To-O-Gijuku, says, “Forty- 
eight immediate baptisms from religious 
emphasis week at this Christian school 
in northern Japan is something ‘to write 
home about.’” 

Twelve pastors of the United Church 
of Christ in northern Japan took part in 
the program at the high school. 

Twenty-five per cent of the 1,200 
boys in the school have shown an active 
interest in Christianity and in service at 
the church nearest their homes. 


Finance Formosa Church 


A new church is being built in Taipei, 
the capital of Taiwan (Formosa), with 
the help of the Philadelphia Conference. 

Wesley Methodist Church is being 
financed by a $50,000 gift by the con- 
ference. 

Bishop Fred Pierce Corson of the 
Philadelphia Area laid the cornerstone 
for the new church in November. 

While in Taipei, he also took part in 
the inaugural ceremony of Dr. C. Y. 
Stone as president of Soochow University. 


easy order blanks 


For literature to aid your 
church’s work, fill in the 
coupons. Mail each coupon 
to'the address indicated. 


NATION-WIDE WEEK OF EVANGELISM 


TIDINGS : 
General Board of Evangelism 
1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 
Please send me the following materials: 
___. Guidebook for the Nation-wide 
Week of Evangelism. 25¢; 10 
or more to one address, 15¢ 
each. 
You Are Participating in a Vigil 
of Prayer (leaflet). 100 for $1. 
My Pocket Prayer Card. 100 for 
$2 


Prayer cell covenant cards. 100 
for $2. 

Prayer Helps. 100 for $2. 

Alone With God (folder). 100 
for $2. 

Lay visitation evangelism packet. 
(Order packet nearest the 
number of active members. 


CL] 100 members, $3. 
C) 200 members, $5. 

: members, $7.50 
members, $10 
members, $12.50 
members, $15 
members, $17.50 
members, $20 
members, $22.50 

(1 1,000 members, $25 
CL] 1,250 members, $27.50 
© 1,500 members, $30 
(1 1,750 members, $32.50 
{_] 2,000 members, $35 


—__ Attendance registration cards. 
100 for 50¢, 1,000 for $4. 

___.. They Went Forth—Two by Two 
(turnover chart). $12. 

___. They Went Forth—Two by Two 
(chart booklet). 35¢; 12 or 
more, 25¢ each. 


Total amount of order $ 


Cash 1 Charge 1] 


Name 


Address 


Boarp or Wortp Peace 
740 Rush St. 
Chieago 11, Ill. 
Please send me the following: 
New peace resource order form, 
(free). 
_ Local church peace kit, 50¢. 
_ United Nations peace kit, 50¢. 
_ Conscientious Objector’s kit, 25¢. 
All three kits for $1. 


Name . 


Address 





Films Will Tell Benevolence Story 
As May 31 Deadline Draws Near 


To win support for World Service and 
other general benevolences, churches may 
order visual aids which tell the story of 
Methodist service. 

The following films and filmstrips 
will help a church meet the World 
Service goals it has set for this year. They 
may lead to plus giving—Advance Spe- 
cials, the Methodist Television Ministry, 
and other special projects. (The fiscal 
year for all these funds ends May 31.) 

Items marked “MPH” are available 
from branches of the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House. Those designated “DS” 
are available through district superintend- 
ents on a free-will offering basis. 

The Church Beyond Our Window. A 
20-minute color sound filmstrip explain- 
ing World Service and the church at 
work. Rental $2.50, sale $6. MPH, DS. 

Eyes That See. A 38-minute, 16 mm 
black-and-white motion picture for 
World Service motivation. Rental $10. 
MPH, DS. 

The Secret of the Gift. A 28-minute, 
16 mm sound motion picture in black- 
and-white emphasizing stewardship culti- 
vation. Rental $8. MPH, DS. 

Campus Parish. This 28-minute, 16 
mm color motion picture interprets Meth- 
odist-related colleges for the Christian 
higher education emphasis. DS. 


The Hidden Heart. A 29-minute, 16 
mm sound motion picture in black-and- 
white emphasizing the stewardship of 
possession program. Rental $10. MPH, 
DS. 

Immortal Love. This 27-minute black- 
and-white sound film is part of the 
Methodist TV Ministry. It shows how 
the abundant Christian life can help 
families face courageously the death of 
a loved one and may be shown as an 
example of how the Christian message 
is presented on television. Rental $8. 
MPH. Also available free from the Tele- 
vision, Radio and Film Commission, 1525 
McGavock St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Other materials for promoting benev- 
olences in the local church are listed 
on page 38 of the September, 1957, issue 
of Tue Mernopist Story. 


Will Train 25 Caravans 
Twenty-five Methodist Youth Cara- 


vans will serve this summer, according 
to the Rev. Joseph W. Bell of the Youth 
Department staff of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Young people who will serve on the 
teams will train at Hendrix College, 
Conway, Ark., June 10-20; Westminster 


Benevolence Report 


Benevolence Funds 


World Service 


(Year's a 


$12,200,000) 


General Advance 


Specials 


Week of Dedication 
Fellowship of Suffering 
Methodist TV Ministry 
Administrative Funds 


"ia 


W orld Service 
so far this year 


) 


tionment 





College, Salt Lake City, Utah, June 
17-27; West Virginia Wesleyan College, 
Buckhannon, W. Va., June 24 to July 
4; and Iglesia Metodista, Manicaragua, 
L.V., Cuba, June 26 to July 6. 

Since 1939 a total of 4,344 youth have 
served as members of Methodist Youth 
Caravan teams and 1,142 adults have 
served as counselors. 

Further information regarding cara- 
vans may be obtained by writing Mr. 
Bell, Board of Education, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Scholar Joins UN Staff 


A former Crusade Scholar of The 
Methodist Church from Portuguese East 
Africa, Eduardo Mondlane, is now on 
the staff of the Trusteeship Division of 
the United Nations. 

Mr. Mondlane is the son of an African 
chief. He came to the United States, 
graduated from Oberlin College and re- 
ceived his master’s degree from North- 
western University. Now he is working 
on his Doctor of Philosophy thesis. 

The story of Mr. Mondlane’s life is 
written in the book, Chitlangou, Son of 
a Chief, by Andre D. Clerc. This has 
been published in five languages. 

Mr. Mondlane received his first edu- 
cation in Methodist mission schools in 
Africa. He hopes to return to Africa 
some day to work in the mission program. 


$4,942,456 $5,167,760 


2,286,312 2,611,233 


88,242 95,329 


544,122 


82,340 





Figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance. The fiscal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31. 
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Man Cannot Live by Technology Alone 


Newspaper reporters in Germany, 
looking for a “story,” recalled to Pastor 
Martin Niemoeller, free church leader, 
that when God placed man upon earth, 
He said: “Be fruitful, and multiply, and 
replenish the earth, and subdue it; and 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the birds of the heavens, and 
over every living creature that creepeth 
upon the earth.” 

“Now,” said the reporters, “has not 
man gone away beyond the limits set for 
him by God in launching a satellite into 
outer space, and in his efforts to send 
still greater satellites out to reach the 
moon and conquer all the universe? Do 
you think this is contrary to God’s will? 

But Dr. Niemoeller was not to be 
caught by such a question. He gave an 
answer that might have been made by 
Jesus himself in such a situation: “Your 
question is more applicable to weapons 
of mass destruction than to satellites. 
Everything that is contrary to the love 
of God for man, and contrary to man’s 
love for his neighbor, exceeds the limits 
set by God. God has imposed definite 
limits upon man by making love the 
fulfillment of all the law.” 

Sputnik I and Sputnik IT have thrown 
America into a dither of fear and chagrin. 
Most of the rest of the world doesn’t seem 
to feel quite as upset. It is a “step” upon 
which Russia’s scientists have concen- 
trated in recent years, undoubtedly to the 
exclusion of advance in other fields. It is 
a spectacular achievement: but who ques- 
tions that other nations, including the 
U.S.A., can match it in a matter of 
months if it is important enough? It is a 
sign of a particular know-how, but is there 
not a place for congratulation as real as 
for envy and fear? The Sputniks are only 
a few miles off earth: they haven't 
reached the moon or any other planet. 
They may never. And if they do, how, 
when, and why will anyone take “posses- 
sion” of these areas? It seems as likely 
as man reaching and possessing other 
planets, that whatever sapient beings in- 
habit other planets may get tired of 
“little Earth” throwing things at them 
and themselves begin shooting back. Man 
may possess the Earth, but not the uni- 
verse.. To date he has made a rather 
sorry mess of earth; he is still just begin- 
ning to learn to master himself. 

Moscow, of course, boasts that the 
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launching of satellites shows the superior- 
ity of communism to the capitalistic 
system; that her methods produce better 
scientists than do America’s. That is like 
contending that kingdoms and empires 
produced the Renaissance, and that im- 
perialism was responsible for Victorian 
literature. Rather, scientific advance and 
literary splendor come from concentration 
upon them, often to the exclusion of 
other fields of endeavor. 

More dangerous than Sputniks to 
America and the world at this moment 
is the panic which will drive us into 
training our sons, and using our’ energy 
and time and resources for out-doing the 
Russians in this narrow technological 
field. Is this “bombardment of outer 
space” to be our major in the next 
generation or two? If so, it can warp the 
shape and direction of our whole civiliza- 
tion. If so, Russia will have won a “cold 
war” by bringing America and perhaps 
all the West down to a level where we 
will have forgotten that “love is the ful- 
fillment of all the law.” Hate and strife 
will have mastered our souls. We will 
have forsaken the quest of higher values. 

We can train all our sons (and they'll 
want our daughters, too) to be scientists. 
But we will have put the humanities, 
literature, art, history, and Christianity 
into the discard. Technology will be our 
new god. Brotherhood, co-operation, shar- 
ing, love—all the virtues that make life 
worthwhile, but cannot be proven in the 
test tube and in the laboratory—will be 
lost. There is a place, a very great place, 
for science in the future of the world. 
It must be taught in the schools; but it 
must be subjected to controls that make 
technology minister to the highest. social 
needs of men and under the definite 
limits God has imposed upon man. 

If man cannot live by bread alone, it is 
even more certain that he cannot live 
by unlimited and uncontrolled tech- 
nology. 


For Upper Room Writers 


A folder of suggestions for those who 
are interested in writing meditations for 
[he Upper Room has been published. 

The folder, containing points about 
writing and preparing the manuscript, is 
available free from The Upper Room, 
1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


MISSIONS 


Epirortat Dept. 

Joint Section of Education and 

Cultivation 

150 Fifth Ave. 

New York 11, N.Y. 

Please send free copies of the following: 
Helps for Mission Study 


—___ Korean Methodism Today by 
Bishop H. J. Lew. 
_— Bolivia, Land of Decision. 
—— Methodism in Sarawak on Bor- 
neo. 
Belgian Congo, Land of Decision. 


New Materials 


— Christianity and the New Japan 
by Thoburn T. Brumbaugh. 

—_. The Ministry to the Deaf. 

—__._ The Changing Congo (picture 
folder reprinted from World 
Outlook). 

—__. Paine College, Augusta, Ga. 

_ Missionary literature order list. 


Name 


Address 





TEMPERANCE 
TEM Press 
General Board of Temperance 
100 Maryland Ave., NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Please send me: 


—__ copies How To Help An Alcoholic 
by Seliger. 294. 
copies Who, Me? or “Are you an 
alcoholic?” 100 for $1.25. 
__— Easy Come Easy Go (an evening 
meeting outline on the subject 
of gambling by Roger Burgess). 
50¢. 
copies The Moral Case Against 
Gambling (a pamphlet by 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam). 
50¢. 

_ One year subscription to Clip- 
sheet (bi-weekly press news- 
letter on alcohol problems). 
One year for $2. 


Please send cash with orders. 


Name 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Boarp or Wortp Peace 
740 Rush St. 
Chicago 11, Tl. 


Please send me: 


copies Register Christian Opin- 
ion (a directory of members 
of Congress with addresses and 
committee assignments.) 10¢; 
15 for $1; 100 for $4; 1,000 
for $35. 





Time to Begin Planning 
Vacation Church Schools 


Plans are already under way in many 
churches for 1958 vacation church 
schools. 

Churches following the “six-year cycle 
of emphasis” will select textbooks about 
Jesus for this year. Four new books in this 
area of study are now available: 

e Kindergarten: Children Learn From 
Jesus, Bernice Lyon. Teacher’s book, 
$1.25; pupil’s book, 30¢. 

e Primary: Jesus Went About Doing 
Good, Olaf Hanson. Teacher’s book, 75¢; 
activity sheet, 35¢. 

e Junior: Jesus Is His Name, Ethel 
Tilley. Teacher’s book, $1; pupil’s book, 
25¢. 

e Intermediate: Fairest Lord Jesus, Dr. 
and Mrs. Lowell B. Hazzard. Teach- 
er’s book, $1.25; pupil’s book, 40¢. 

These and other books about Jesus, as 
well as books on other study areas, are 
included in the catalog, Vacation Church 
School Materials, 1958, 179-B. 

Methodist leaders will want to select 


Make 
A Christian Will 


Today! | 


A Christian Will continues your 
living Christian Stewardship. Your 
Will lets you distribute your pos- 
sessions, small or large, as your 
interests suggest. Making a Chris- 
tian Will is as easy as ABC: 


A. Make a list of all | 


your assets 
Make a list of your 
beneficiaries (Hope 
you have included 
Methodist World 
Service) 
C. Take both lists to 
your lawyer 
A new guide “God’s Will 
Be Done Through Yours” can be 
most helpful to you. It’s yours 
FREE for the asking. 


GOD'S WILL B. 


be done 


Dr. J. Homer Magee, Director 

Committee on Wills, Bequests, 
and Gifts 

740 Rush Street, Dept. MS. 

Chicago 11, Illinois 


[] Send me your new FREE bro- 
chure “God’s Will Be Done 
Through Yours” 


Send me suggestions for or- 
ganizing a Wills & Legacies 
Committee in our Local 
Church 

Name 

Address 

City or Town 

State 

Church 


their textbooks from this list in order that 
the experiences and learnings of the 
boys and girls may be in keeping with 
their experiences in other sessions of the 
church school. 

The catalog also includes other re- 
sources, such as books and audio-visuals 
and offers brief guidance for planning the 
school. This catalog and two leaflets are 
available, free, from the Service Depart- 
ment, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

The leaflets are: Work Sheet for Plan- 
ning Your Vacation Church School, 178- 
B, and Vacation Church School Report, 
176-B. 

Two important guidance resources on 
the general planning of the school may be 
purchased from the Methodist Publish- 
ing House branch serving vou: 

e The Vacation Church School, 177-BC, 
25¢. This is a manual on administrative 
planning of the school. 


e The Vacation Church School in Chris- 
tian Education, Elise Miller Butt CAP), 
1957. $2. This book interprets the place 
of the vacation school in the church’s 
program of Christian education. 


Elect Spencer President 


New president of the Council of Sec- 
retaries of The Methodist Church is the 
Rev. Harry C. Spencer, general secre- 
tary of the Television, Radio and Film 
Commission. 

Dr. Spencer succeeds the Rev. Ralph 
Stoody, executive director of the Commis- 
sion on Public Relations and Methodist 
Information. 

Other officers elected are the Rev. J. 
A. Engle, New York, first vice-president; 
Robert G. Mayfield, Chicago, second 
vice-president; and the Rev. Horace W. 
Williams, Nashville, secretary-treasurer. 





The World Service leaflet for February features the . 


GENERAL BOARD OF EVANGELISM 


_ Purpose—“To diffuse the blessings of the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ by 


the promotion and support of all forms and phases of evangelism; 
to promote evangelistic intelligence, interest, and zeal throughout 
the membership of The Methodist Church; to promote the practice 
of intercession and of individual and family worship; and to stim- 
ulate the entire membership of the church in worship and in Chris- 


tian service.” 


Leadership—Bishop W. Angie Smith, president; Harry Denman, general 
secretary; executive staff of 12, supervising specific phases of evan- 
gelistic and devotional program. Related to the general board are 
boards and committees of evangelism in the jurisdictions, confer- 
ences and districts and a commission on membership and evan- 


gelism in each local church. 


Method of Work—The board administers directly national programs re- 
quested or approved by the General Conference or the Council of 
Bishops; it supplies leadership on request for area, conference, dis- 
trict or community programs; it trains ministers and laymen in the 
techniques of evangelism; and it provides literature to help with 
evangelism and the spiritual life in a district or local church. (The 
Upper Room, the world’s most widely used devotional guide, is 
published by one of the board’s departments.) 


Support—2.2 cents of each World Service dollar that is divided; individual 
gifts and bequests; income from trust funds. 


Annual Budget—$278,559 (1957-58). 


Use of Funds—For staff and service to carry out its program. 


For more facts about Evangelism, write for: 
e Vision (1957 annual report); leaflets about specific type of evangelistic 
work you are interested in. Order from Board of Evangelism, 1908 Grand 


Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


e Proclaiming the Good News (World Service leaflet for February, available 
in quantities for free distribution ), World Service Agencies of The Meth- 
odist Church (descriptive booklet). Order from Commission on Promo- 
tion and Cultivation, 740 Rush St., Chicago IT, Ml. 


World Service topic for March: Total World Service Program 
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Name Discussion Leaders 
For Urban Life Meetings 


Thirteen ministers and two laymen 
will be group discussion leaders during 
the National Methodist Convocation on 
Urban Life in America, Feb. 18-20 in 
Washington, D.C. 

Four discussion topics will be “The 
Effect of City Life on People,” “The 
Effective City Church,” “Urban Church 
Pianning and Strategy,” and “The Clergy 
and Laity in Community Life.” 

Leaders for the first two discussion 
groups will be the Rev. George Teague, 
New Haven, Conn.; the Rev. Gaston B. 
Foote, Fort Worth, Tex.; the Rev. Rob- 
ert C. Howe, Pittsburgh, Pa.; the Rev. 
Walter Gum, Norfolk, Va.; the Rev. Ben 
F. Lehmberg, Colorado Springs, Colo.; 
the Rev. Hoover Rupert, Jackson, Mich.; 
the Rev. Charles Carrington, Jamaica, 
Queens, N.Y.; and the Rev. Kenneth R. 
Rose, Baltimore, Md. 

Discussion group leaders for topics 
three and four will include the Rev. Dow 
Kirkpatrick, Atlanta, Ga.; the Rev. El- 
liott Fisher, San Jose, Calif.; the Rev. 
C. W. Grant, Memphis, Tenn.; the Rev. 
Hanford H. Closson, Rochester, N.Y.; 
the Rev. R. F. Curl, Dallas, Tex.; George 


Culbertson, Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Henry 
V. Loeppert, Evanston, Ill. 

The quadrennial convocation is being 
sponsored by the Council of Bishops and 
the Department of City Work of the 
Board of Missions. Approximately 1,200 
ministers and laymen are expected to 
attend. 

General chairman for the convocation 
is Bishop Glenn R. Phillips of the Den- 
ver Area. 

Speakers will include Dr. James G. 
Ranck, a consulting psychologist in New 
York and a lecturer in psychology and re- 
ligion at Drew University, Madison, N.J.; 
and the Rev. Meryl H. Ruoss, executive 
director of the Department of the Urban 
Church of the National Council of 
Churches. 

Purposes of the convocation, as out- 
lined by the Council of Bishops, are: 
e To bring together for study, planning 
and inspiration, pastors and other leaders 
from churches and communities of every 
size. 

e To assess and examine the effective- 
ness of The Methodist Church in min- 
istering to the total need of urban resi- 
dents. 

e To propose major policies of city 
church strategy for the information and 
guidance of church leaders. 





Reach Goal for Seminary 


Methodists in Ohio have reached their 
goal of $4,000,000 for a new theological 


school. 

The success was announced over a 
14-station radio network on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day by Bishop Hazen G. Werner. 
The new seminary is expected to be 
ready for students by the fall of 1960. 

The goal was met in two ways. Local 
churches pledged $1,500,000 for pay- 
ment over a three-year period through 
their regular church financial programs. 
The remaining $2,500,000 has been 
raised from 10,000 pledges from Method- 


Bishop Werner (r.) congratulates Dr. Dick- 
haut for leadership in the fund-raising 
campaign for the new seminary in Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 1958 


ist families in Ohio in the “special gifts” 
phase of the campaign. 

A total of $900,000 has been paid 
to date and has been invested. By Mar. 
1 the returns from the investment will 
have paid all expenses of the fund- 
raising campaign, Bishop Werner said. 
Only $5,000 of the total pledged has 
come from outside Ohio. 

Director of the campaign was the Rev. 
John W. Dickhaut who also served as 
Columbus district superintendent during 
most of the campaign. 

The new seminary will be located on 
a 58-acre site on Highway 23, three miles 
south of Delaware, Ohio, the site of 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Plans call for contracts to be let and 
construction to begin in late summer 
of this year with the project to be 
completed by the summer of 1960. 


More Space for TRAFCO 


Facilities of the Television, Radio and 
Film Commission at 1525 McGavock 
St., Nashville, Tenn., have been ex- 
panded to include the entire building. 

A second studio and more office space 
have been added. With these enlarged 
facilities, TRAFCO has been able to 
produce a motion picture using 21 dif- 
ferent studio sets. Five sets were the 
most that had been used previously in 
studio productions there. 


FAMILY LIFE 
ServicE DEPARTMENT 
Board of Education 
PO Box 871 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 
Please send me: 

3020-C The Committee on Chris- 
tian Family Life in the Local 
Church, single copy free, 12 for 
25¢ 

—__—. 3016-G Audio-Visual Materials for 
Family Life Programs, single 
copy free, 12 for 50¢ 

___ Study Materials .for Parents’ 
Groups, single copy free 

—__— 3097-B Some Good Books for 
Parents, free 

___ 3080-C Togetherness Series 
(seven leaflets) 15¢ 

Teaching Children Series (eight 
leaflets) 10¢ 

—— Helping Youth Series 
leaflets) 10¢ 

_ 3065-C Family Fun Kit (eight 
leaflets in a folder) 15¢; 25 
kits for $3.50, 100 for $12 


Total amount enclosed $ 


(seven 


Name 


Address 





OVERSEAS RELIEF 


Metuopist COMMITTEE FOR 
Overseas RELIEF 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
Please send me, free, the following: 
—__. Offering envelopes 
—__. Where Do You Live? (for chil- 
dren) 
._ India 
Arise and Walk (Korean Ampu- 
tee Project) 
—__. Share Our Surplus (new folder) 
—_— Share Our Surplus (poster) 
—__ Share Our Surplus (children’s 
work poster) (Practical for 
gifts of $12 or more) 
But for You 
__. Children’s Hands Across the Sea 
(for leaders) 
Boys’ Democratic Town (Korea) 
MCOR Advance (for leaders) 
Victims of Oppression 


Name .. 
Address 


WORLD SERVICE 
COMMISSION ON PROMOTION AND CUL- 
TIVATION 
740 Rush St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
Please send me in quantities indicated: 


For Leaders 


—_— World Service Leaflets (descrip- 
tive folder) 
For General Distribution 


Proclaiming the Good News 
(World Service leaflet for 
February. Check with your 
pastor to avoid duplicating a 
standing order he may have 
placed.) 

World Service Agencies of The 
Methodist Church 
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‘What Would You Do?’ Night 


Trinity Church, Carrizozo, N.M. 


In the September Meruopist Story 
there appeared an article entitled “To- 
ward a More Effective Church.” This 
is what we did to see how we could 
become more effective. 

On Tuesday evening, Oct. 15, Trinity 
Church had a “What Would You Do?” 
night. Letters of invitation went to our 
143 members and to friends of the 
church. 

As pastor, I led devotions on the 
theme, “Churchmanship,” and then pre- 
sented problems to the group. 

The first problem was, “If you were 
chairman of the commission on missions 
and wanted to present a missionary study 
course to the entire church, what would 
you do?” The group divided into buzz 
sessions and spent 10 or 15 minutes on 
the question. Then each group presented 
its ideas to everyone. 

Each question was handled in the 
same manner, except that all stayed to- 
gether for discussions on the Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service and the pas- 
tor. 

Some of the other problems were: “If 
you were chairman of the commission 
on education, how would you help 
teachers to become better teachers?” “If 
you were chairman of the commission on 


stewardship and finance, how would 


ul 


worked 


for 
us 


you present the financial situation to 
members and friends of the church?” 
The response was good. The people 
spoke with open minds, with vision, with 
enthusiasm and with interest. 
Roserr N. Dirrerwine, Pastor 


Staff Group Sponsors Refugees 
Board of Education, Nashville, Tenn. 


Staff persons at the Methodist Board 
of Education office in Nashville have 
co-operated in sponsoring a German refu- 
gee family, Mr. and Mrs. Aribert Lehman 
and sons Wilfried and Guenter. 

The Lehmans have made rapid strides 
in becoming settled in Nashville since 
their arrival last February. Mr. Lehman 
has a good job at the Warren Paint 
Company, starting in the stock room and 
advancing to the office. Wilfried, 18 
years old, is stock boy in the linen de- 
partment of a big store. Guenter, 6, en- 
joys first grade. 

All the family are learning English 
rapidly through home study and evening 
classes. They are becoming independent 
economically. In May they began paying 
their own apartment rent of $55 a month 
and they are sending $25 each month to 
the Methodist Committee for Overseas 
Relief as repayment on their travel loan. 
We started to pay their health insurance, 
but now they have taken that responsi- 
bility themselves. 





Kalamazoo Gazette 


Sunnyside Church’s sanctuary, built in the shell of a ranch house. 


After visiting several churches, the 
Lehmans have been going regularly to 
the Blakemore Methodist Church. In 
Europe they belonged to the Evangelical 
Lutheran and Roman Catholic Churches. 

Josern W. BE t, chairman 
Board of Education refugee committee 


The Church that Is in Their House 


Sunnyside Church, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A congregation hoping to establish a 
successful church in a new residential 
area faces many problems. First it must 
acquire land; that takes money. Then it 
must get some sort of a building on that 
land and that takes more money—usually 
more than the new group has on hand 
or within reach. 

Sometimes a congregation in that fix 
will put up a cheap temporary structure 
or a part of the permanent structure—a 
basement for example. If the church is 
in a nice new residential area, the make- 
shift arrangement doesn’t help either the 
church or the neighborhood. 

We got the idea that we could match 
the fine homes going up around us and 
still provide a temporary church. So we 
built the shell of a home and are using 
the inside as a church until such time as 
we raise enough money to build our 
permanent church. When we get the 
church we can turn this back into a 
home and use it for a parsonage. 

The contractor built what is basically 
a three-bedroom ranch home in the price 
field of $25,000 to $30,000. By leaving 
out the partitions of the living room- 
dining room-kitchen area, we acquired an 
auditorium that, with pews, seats 172 
persons. The chancel and office are built 
into what eventually will be a two-car 
garage. The three future bedrooms house 
a cry room, nursery and classroom. The 
full basement is a social hall. 

We have used the building since 
October of 1956 and it has housed just 
about every type of meeting on the 
church calendar—including _ worship, 
church school, weddings, family night 
suppers, banquets, scout meetings and 
parties. 

A. T. Hatstep, Pastor 


CNOTE: The Department of Architecture 
of the Methodist Board of Missions recog- 
nizes the shell parsonage plan as one worth 
considering, though it usually recommends 
that the first unit be a portion of the perma- 
nent church plant. Director H. M. King 
says: “We concur most heartily that it is 
unwise to invest money in poorly designed 
temporary units where 100 per cent of the 
expenditure will never be realized. We con- 
sider it important in all instances to have 
a conception of the over-all plan as a guide 
to a building committee in the proper place- 
ment of the first unit.”) 
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ASE ATR ier me a 


Using Che Upper Room in Lent 


YOUR CHURCH AT PRAYER EVERY DAY IN EVERY HOME 


Many churches make the weeks before Easter the most 
meaningful of the year. This helpful program unites every 
family of the church in daily Bible reading, prayer, and devo- 
tion. Your church can give daily devotions—the family altar, 
personal meditation—major emphasis in the pre-Easter season. 


Using THE UPPER ROOM during Lent is especially appropriate. The beautiful cover, the weekly 
subjects, the daily meditations lead toward a richer understanding of Easter and a Christian experience 
of the Risen Lord. And there is no “after-Easter let-down” because THE UPPER ROOM does not end 
with Easter. When you encourage your people to use THE UPPER ROOM in the pre-Easter season, 
they are encouraged to make daily devotions a regular habit. Your church gains spiritually as families 
worship together—together at church each Sunday and together at home each day. 

Be sure you have enough copies for every family for which your church has responsibility. Send 
copies of the air mail edition to the boys and girls in service or away in school. Have copies available 
for visitors. Remember your opportunities in hospitals, motels, and stores. The cost is small—7 cents 
per copy, in lots of ten or more. Send your order today. 





FAMILY ALTAR COMMITMENT CARDS help 
emphasize daily devotions. These two-color cards are 
made in duplicate, one for the pastor, the other to be 
kept to remind the family or individual of a commit- 
ment to daily Bible reading, prayer and meditation— 
for 60 days as a testing period. 75¢ per hundred. 


FAMILY ALTAR CERTIFICATE for the family 
which commits itself to regular church attendance, 
grace at meals, and daily devotions. A handsome, two- 
color certificate, 8 by 10 inches in size, on extra-heavy 
weight wedding vellum. 5¢ each, in lots of 10 or more. 


YOU CAN BE A SAINT 


Here are answered the questions you and your 


But who wants to be? 





Is it possible? 
Does the Bible promise it? 
How does it happen? 


friends ask about the doctrine of perfection. The 
great British clergyman ably uses his ability to give 
plain answers to knotty questions. You will enjoy his 
unusual style of writing. Order extra copies because Can one stay that way? 
you will want to share this book. Should one tell of it? 


Sample copy, 15¢. 8 copies for $1.00. 100 or more copies, 10¢ each. 


by 
W. E. Sangster 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 


The Upper Room is the Devotional Literature Department of the General Board of Evangelism of The Methodist Church 





THE METHODIST STORY’s February covers: On the front 
is pictured one of many college rededication services. Presi- 
dent Oscar W. Lever and Bishop W. T. Watkins pledge 


Kentucky Wesleyan anew to Christian aims. On the back, 


a National Council of Churches Assembly exhibit was a 


calf, part of relief program in which Methodists share. 
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